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Maury’s 


REVISED EDITIONS. 


HE continuous progress 


of geographical science 
INSTRUCTORS 


Copies were sold_ =: 
Tarren, WH. Miss} School Board Of a series of Geographies 
Gaynor, Mrs. Mary GREGORY MuRRAY. - 4 of r ‘ which have for years held 
ETHICS, PEDAGOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY New York City 3 fired place in 
DeWitt Hype, D.D., LL. D.; Emm G. Hirscn, Ph. D.; during the P 
Lactic First Two Months of schoolrooms in this 
ENGLISH LITERATURE MATHETSIATICS country. These books are 
Witu1aM J. Rotrs, Litt. D. M. A. BalLey, A. M. ° used by the best schools. 
GEOGRAPHY DRAWING 


Miss JOSEPHINE HARTWELL, 
Miss FRANCES E. RANSOM, 


PHYSICAL CULTURE, READING, & DRAMATIC EXPRESSION 


Mrs. HENnry E, Fisk, Miss AGNEs F. O’NEIL. 


J. W. Repway, F.R.G.S. Maury’s Elementary Geography, . . $ .55 


Maury’s Manual of Geography, . . . 1.25 
Maury’s Physical Geography, . . . 1.20 


For further ioformation address CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY C. C. BIRCHARD 
STON CINCINNATI SRW ORK CIEx 43-47 East Tenth Street 352 Washington Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


Now Ready: 


Fifty Years in the Schoolroom. 


The Paris Exposition ‘Edition of 


REMINISCENCES OF THREE SCORE YEARS AND 
TEN. By James W.- Hooper. Cloth. 16mo. Pp. 80. 
Portrait. $1.00. 

We add another to the series of stories of school life — this time a direct narrative of 
actual personal experience. This picture of country schools in New York half a century ago 
deserves a place in every educational library, and should stand beside the following: 


BARDEEN’S RODERICK HUME, The Story of a New York Teacher........ $1.25 
BARDEEN’S COMMISSIONER HUME. A Story of New York Schools........-. $1.25 
RIDDLE’S NICHOLAS COMENIUS. A Story of Pennsylvania Schools ......-.- $1.50 
SHEELY’S ANECDOTES AND HUMORS OF SCHOOL LIFE........--+---++-0+++ $1.50 
ELLIS’S TALES TOLD OUT OF $1.00 


’@™ Principles are often taught better by stories than by treatises. School Boards could 
afford to buy these tales and put them into the hands of their teachers. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


pockET... GUIDE to EUROPE 

POCKET... oO 

With a Supplement and Maps, bound separately, of the Universal Expositior, Paris, 1900. 
Edited by E, C.& T. L. Stedman. Full leather binding. $1.50, postpaid. 


THIS * GUIDE IS REGULARLY AND - THOROUGHLY REVISED EVERY YEAR. 


SOME OPINIONS. 

Altogether the best of the kind published.—Phi- Such a model of fullness of information, compact- 
adelphia Bulletin. ness of arrangement, and cheapness should be in 

Having had a practical test of the quality of this | every European tourist’s pocket. — New York Matl 
little book, Ican recommend it with a show of au- | and Express, _ 
thority.—Zditor of the Philadelphia Press. It is a friend indeed to all in need, and the most 

It is really an almost indispensable thing to take. | traveled may find within its covers a storehouse for 
—The Country Gentleman, emergencies.— Outing. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


PUBLISHED WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851-853 Sixth Ave., New York. 


In Everybody’s Mouth, 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


PENS 


It is only natural that they should be popular when they have been on the market for forty years, and are the nicest and 


easiest writing pens out. All styles. Ali stationers, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


JOSEPH DIXON 


« Be as Careful of the Books you Read as of the 
Company you Keep. 


This remark applies equally well to Lead Pencils. - Every teacher knows how important it is 
to have the best books in their school work, and, at the same time, no one would want to 
keep company with a cross-grained, poorly-made, or carelessly-graded pencil. 
be without one when the very best that it is possible to make can be obtained from the. 
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FOURNAL OF HDUCATION. 


Vol. LL—No. 53. 


Er1mER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK, 


= ~ Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agenta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus, 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. ’ 


Study Birds 


with a pair of imported 


Bird Glasses. 
Mailed on SBS6.00 


receipt of 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS CO., 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
subscription. 


OVOSEPH BILLOTT'S \ 
VERTICULAR PEN / 


1045, VERTICULAR. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


%E JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


1046, VERTIGRAPH,. 


The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT SONS...... 


VOSEPH GILLO 
MULTISCRIP 


1047, MULTISCRIPT. 


..91 John Street, New York. 


“It gives me freak 


the work well an 


convinced that the ‘ 


Price, 
Send for descriptive circular. 


not believe that there is an 
either in the school or the office. 


Te GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
quickly. This last is of great im 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 

dem: is the very best sharpener on the market. 


rtance for school work. 


In fact 1 do 
other which at all compares with this one for use 

JOEL D. MILLER, 
Mass. State 3oard of Ed 


Manufactured by F. H.COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 
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— 


Every purchaser of Carpets—whether for 
the smallest room or the biggest hotel—wants 
his mind satisfied on three points, namely: 


PRIGE — QUALITY —STYLE. 


It is because we convince our customers as 
to every one of these requirements that we 
confidently expect YOUR patronage. 


John H. Pray & Sons Co., 


658 Washington Street . . 
Opp. Boylston Street. 


BOSTON. 


ARE YOU GOING TO 


EUROPE? 


THE CRAWFORD 
ART EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


ARE VERY ATTRACTIVE and OF MODERATE COST. 


Belgium, France, the PARIS EXPOSITION, London, 
Holland, Cologne, the Rhine, Munich, OBEK'AMMER: 
GAU, Dresden, Berlin, etc. Smal! parties, comfortable 
traveling, good hotels, large staterooms in the centre 


of the 
TOUR B—€2 days, sails July 4; price low. 


TOUR A—48 days, sails July 4; price lower. 

Other general tours to all parse of Europe; various 

rices, dates, and lengths. Send AT ONCE for full 
Rescriptive circulars to W. 8. GOODNOUGH, Director 
of Art Instruction in Public Schools, 267-A Lewis Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., or apply to the Office of the Journal of 
Education. 


itchburg Railroad 


New and Improved Service. 


Limited Palace Trains 
....BETWEEN.... 


Boston and Chicago and St. Louis, 


andall Points in the West, 
North, and Southwest, 


Short Line—Fast Time—Low Rates. 


The most direct route, with latest improved 
service and fast trains, between BOSTON 
and MONTREAL and ALL CANADIAN 
POINTS. 


For tickets and further information call upon 
your nearest ticket agent, or address 


Cc. M. BURT, 
A. 8. CRANE, Gen’] Passenger Agent. 
Gen’! Traffic Manager. 


We Teach Medicine 


TO WOMEN. 
This is a new proposition. 
Send for Catalogue ‘ V.”’ 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
333—339 So. Lincoln St., Chicago. 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
Teachers Wanted. ciation, Suite 101 Audito. 
rium Bldg., Chicago Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


1OWA’S NEW LIBRARY LAW. 


The legislature of Iowa has passed a li- 
brary law which deserves the attention of 
school people and others far and near. 

This law, which will take effect July 4, 
makes it mandatory upon the board of di 
rectors of every school township and each 
rural independent district to withhold an- 
nually from the school funds not less than 
five nor more than fifteen cents, as may 
be ordered by the board, for each person 


of school age residing in each school cor- 
poration for the purchase of books for a 
school library. 

The state board of educational exam- 
iners is to prepare lists of books suitable 
for use in school district libraries, and 
these lists are to be sent out to school offi- 
cers. The secretary of the school district 
is to act as librarian. The president and 
secretary of the board are required, with 
the assistance of the county superintend- 
ent of schools, to expend all the money 
available for the purchase of books be- 
tween the third Monday of September and 
the third Monday of December each year, 
and the selection is limited to the lists 
prepared by the state board of educational © 
examiners. 

In school townships the secretary is to 
distribute the books thus selected to the 
librarians of the several districts, and, at 
1east semi-annually, collect the books and 
distribute others. 

More has been done for the library in- 
terests by this general assembly than all 
previous legislatures in lowa put together. 
First, there was the consolidation of the 
library and the historical departments, 
whereby the miscellaneous books in the 
state library will be removed to the new 
historical building some time after the 
first of next January and the consolidated 
departments placed under one head, that 
of the state librarian. 

Charles Aldrich, curator of the histori- 
cal department, will continue in his pres- 
ent position as editor of the Annals of 
Iowa avd the manager of the museum and 
historical work of the department. This 
will leave the law library in fuil posses- 
sion of the present state library room in 

the state house. The new historical 
building furnishes a much more modern 
and practical library room. The appro- 
priations committee has recommended an 


appropriation of $21,000 to finish and fur- 
nish the building, and $5,000 to provide 
for a large amount of printing and bind- 
ing. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF CHAU- 
TAUQUA. 


Chautauqua has been reorganized. Its 
head offices have been removed to Cleve- 
land. New men have been elected to 
some of its important offices, for instance, 
Ciem Studebaker, who has been chosen 
president. An article in the Saturday 
Evening Post says:— 

“Something of the scope of the Chau- 
tauqua work may be imagined from, the 
fact that more than 40,000 persons have 
graduated in the course prescribed by the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 
A quarter of a million names are to be 
found upon its roll, while more than half 
a million people have been participants in 
one way or another in Chautauqua pro- 
jects. There are branch organizations in 
Great Britain, Australia, Russia, Japan, 
Mexico, and South Africa, and students in 
India, China, Persia Korea and almost 
every country on the globe. Even in the 
Hawaiian islands and our other new pos- 
sessions the novel movement has gained a 
foothold. Finally, Chautauqua has been 
the pioneer in a great movement of na- 
tional scope. There are in this country 
alone at the present time more than fhree- 
score summer assemblies which have been 
patterned after Chautauqua.” 


LIBRARY SECTION OF N. E: A. 


The library section of the National Edu- 
cational Association will be one of the im- 
portant factors of helpfulness at the com- 
ing meeting of the N. E. A. at Charleston 
in July. 

The relation between the work of the 
school and the work of the library is now 
fully recognized by the most progressive 
educators of the country, and an oppor- 
tunity for a discussion of this relation 
should be utilized. 

Such an opportunity will be afforded at 
Charleston. Two addresses on the subject 
will be offered, The one on Wednesday 


afternoon, July 11, by Miss Mae E. 
Schreiber of Madison, Wis., will discuss 
“How to Direct Children’s Reading.” in 
the second on Friday afternoon, April 13, 
H. L. Elmendorf of the Buffalo public li- 
brary will present the subject, “The 
Greater School; or, The Library Plus the 
School, Greater Than Hither.” 
_ A paper on library extension, with spe- 
cial reference to the traveling library 
movement, will be read by Mrs. Eugene 
Heard, superintendent of traveling libra- 
ries of the Air line, Middleton, Ga. 

Teachers and others interested are cor- 
dially invited to enter the general discus- 
sion of these topics, and assist in making 
these meetings interesting and profitable. 

The secretary will be glad to receive any 
suggestions that will aid in making the 
meeting successful. 

Mary Eileen Ahern, 
Secretary of Library Section, 
Library Bureau, Chicago. 


COST OF HIGH SOUOOL BUILDINGS. 


The Roxbury high school of Boston, 
ereeted in 1890, cost, exclusive of the 
land, $329,000, with accommodations for 
556 pupils. Springfield, Mass., has just 
completed a new high school for 659 
pupils, costing, exclusive of the land, 
about $400,000. The new high school in 
Philadelphia, which has been under con- 
struction since 1894, has cost, it is said, 
upwards of $1,000,000, and is not yet com- 
pleted. The capacity of the building is 
variously estimated at from 1,200 to 1,509 
pupils. The cost of these buildings will 
average from $600 to about $650 for each 
pupil accommodated, 


BOOKS INSTEAD OF MEDALS. 


[BANGOR, ME., HIGH SCHOOL ORACLE. } 


At present the scholar in each course 
who attains the highest rank is presented 
with a gold medal at the graduating exer- 
cises; these medals cost about $20 each, 
and are purchased with the income of a 


sum left by a citizen of Bangor for the 
purpose of providing some recognition of 
good scholarship, While the idea is ex- 
cellent, might not the form which it takes 


be improved? Could not the price of the 
medals be invested in something which 
would be of more benefit to the recipient? 
In nine cases out of ten the medal will be 
put away and almost immediately forgot- 
ten; now, if the school committee would 
invest the $20 in books, this would be 
changed; the winner of the prize would be 
reminded almost daily of his good fortune, 
instead of forgetting all about his career 
in Bangor high. With the money used 
for the purchase of the medals one could 
purchase reference books, which would be 
of great use to their owner throughout his 
entire life, whereas the medal now given 
is never of any practical value. When 
one thinks how often reference books are 
used, he cannot help admitting that this 
change would be advantageous to every 
one concerned. Let us all hope that we 
may soon see this change brought about. 


A SUCCESSFUL FEMININE POLI- 
TICIAN. 


One of the most successful woman poli- 
ticians in the country is Miss Estelle Reel, 
superintendent of Indian schools. Her 
headquarters are at Washington; her field, 
from Washington west to the Pacific. 
Miss Reel was the first of her sex in 


Wyoming, that paradise of woman politi- 
cians, to hold a state office by election, 
and she is the first woman ever appointed 
by the president to an office of such im- 
portance as the one she now holds, the 
head of government schools. 

Miss Reel went to Wyoming for her 
health, and not only gained it, but became 
superintendent of schools for Laramie 
county for two terms; was then elected 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
receiving the largest majority of any can- 
didate on either ticket; was also secretary 
of the state board of charities, overseeing 
the state charitable and penal institutions, 
and likewise register of the state land 
board, which has charge of all the land 
grants made by congress. She succeeded 
in increasing the income to the state from 
the leasing and selling of state and school 
lands from $100 to $1,000 a week. In one 
year Miss Reel has traveled almost 25,000 - 
miles in inspecting the workings of Uncle 
Sam’s uplifting of the red men along edu- 
cational lines.—The National Magazine 
for May. 
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Journal of Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly. . .°. . $2.50 a year. 


¢ CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, - + + $2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 "s 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 nt 
Cash must dccompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$1.00 a year. 
$3.00 9 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, ... . 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


A SOUTH AFRIUAN SCHOOL. 


BY SARAH J. LESTER. 

While in Pietermaritzburg, the capital of Natal, 
I, in company with some friends, visited an ‘infant 
school taught by an ancient dame, who had had 
much experience in training the youthful mind, hav- 
ing been engaged in that occupation at least half a 
century. When we drove up to the door a little old 
English woman came out to welcome us, arrayed in 
a full skirt, and a round jacket of rusty black, guilt- 
less of collar or cuffs, her face animated with pleas- 
ure, her spectacles pushed back, and her teeth a 
minus quantity. 

We did not need to be told that hers was an in- 
fant school, for a number of little ones, the children 
of English, Scotch, and Dutch colonists, taking ad- 
vantage of their teacher’s absence from the room, 
were enjoying themselves by scampering, singing, 
and laughing, regardless of all school restraints. 
The denizens of Pandemonium could not have ex- 
ceeded those twenty-five little urchins in noise and 
confusion. The teacher, however, succeeded in ‘se- 
curing comparative order by clapping her hands. 
Then arranging her little band in single file, she had 
them march around the room, all singing the alpha- 
bet over and over again, as loud as their infantile 
voices would allow. 

It was amusing to listen to the old lady’s ques- 
tions. In the most astonishing manner she went 
from sacred to profane history, and from Africa to 
America. Ter class in Bible history was conducted 
as follows: “Now, children, when the Israelities were 
wandering in the wilderness, they were thirsty and 
wanted”— “water,” shouted twenty-five little voices. 
“Yes, water,” repeated the teacher; “and God told 
Moses to take the’—“rod,” screamed the children, 
“and strike the’—“rock” was the answer. “Now, 
children, one of those ladies sitting on the bench is 
from America. Tell me what large things they have 
in that country. “Fishes,” said one child, “rivers,” 
exclaimed another, “lakes,” piped a third, and so on 
through the catalogue of big things. One little girl 
when asked what she knew about Queen Elizabeth, 
replied that she had red hair and was the happy 
possessor of one thousand dresses. Again they 
sang, and the burden of their song was, “No queen 
is as happy as me.” 

The way in which she disciplined-her little flock 
was perhaps the most amusing. She rushed like a 
general from one end of her small column to the 
other, placing a pair of truant feet upon the line, 
putting mischievous hands behind the back, reprov- 
ing one and admonishing another. But if a child 
were particularly naughty, she would suddenly come 
up behind him, and placing her own hand by the side 
of his head, strike it with the other most unmerci- 
fully, while the little offender, seeing that he had 
escaped from the blow, would immediately plunge 
into some new mischief as soon as her eyes were off 
him. One little rogue, who had been sent into the 
garden to meditate upon the error of his ways, ever 
and anon peeped in at the open door, and by his 
grimaces kept his schoolfellows in a chronic state of 
uproar. A little girl who was crying was sent into 
the garden “to water the plants with her tears,” and, 


having performed her duty in that line, reappeared 
with smiling countenance. 

The crowning feat of the day was the “banging.” 
At a signal from the teacher, all the boys, getting 
down on one knee and holding their hands to repre- 
sent pistols, banged till I was nearly deafened. ‘The 
children having banged themselves hoarse, gradually 
subsided into quiet, and then solemnly folding their 
little hands, repeated the Lord’s prayer in concert. 

This is by no means a typical South African 
school. There are many institutions of learning in 
that distant land which are ably conducted by in- 
structors from Europe and America, and which 
would compare favorably with those in our own 
country. 


COLONEL PARKER AND THE QUINCY 
SCHOOL, 


BY WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL. D. 


[This was to have been used with the report of the meeting, 
but the mail miscarried it. It is used at this time for its worth 
as an educational study rather than as a part of the celebra- 
tion.—Ed.] 

It is not often that a hero, at least in education, 
hears his praises sung; he usually hears plenty of 
dispraise from his contemporaries, and it is only the 
after generations that celebrate him. But it is more 
pleasant to recognize the services of one who is still 
with us, and even in the full career of his life work. 
Let us all hope that the just recognition of the ser- 
vices of Francis W. Parker will inspire him to still 
greater efforts under more and more favorable con- 
ditions. 

In this brief contribution to the reminiscences and 
congratulations of this occasion it is well to recount 
the reasons which have led me from the beginning 
to place a high value upon the results of the Quincy 
movement, to esteem Colonel Parker as a man, and 
to honor his- friends and supporters. The move- 
ment is a reform instead of a revolution. It reforms 
a practice widely prevalent throughout our land, 
which is pernicious in manifold ways. It attacks 
the slavish use of the text-book, which has been con- 
tent to accept verbal memorizing without verifica- 
tion and without understanding. Instead of the 
me‘ nod of investigation, by whjch the pupil is made 
56 go over again the steps which led to discovery, in- 
stead uf the method of criticism, which tests each 
iter of knowledge and translates the new and un- 
familiar by what is already in the experience of the 
child, there has prevailed: the method of authority, 
which has prescribed for the pupil the implicit ac- 
ceptance of dead results, and the adoption of 
opinions without insight into their grounds. That 
such a method is stultifying has long been known. 


‘It represses intellect; it represses individualism. 


The teacher is made a mere oracle and the pupil an 
humble follower; the teacher a fugleman and the 
pupils obedient repeaters. The freedom of the 
original discoverer ought to become the freedom of 
tire teacher who sees again the light of the truth— 
and his freedom the teacher ought to make again the 
freedom of his pupils, enkindling in their minds the 
power of seeing the truth for themselves. The true 
method of the school is the method of enlighten- 
ment, which comes of self-activity and original in- 
vestigation. The wrong method is that of oracular 
authority, blind obedience, dead results, and super- 
stition. Unless the pupil is made active to interpret 
the new knowledge in terms of his own experience, 
the school produces mental slavery. 

Again as to the discipline of the school. Order is 
heaven’s first law. But an external order procured 
hy violence is not educative, except in the way of pro- 
ducing rebellious reaction in the pupil. Heavenly 
order comes from enkindling within the pupil the 
spirit of order—the spirit which co-operates with 
fellow pupils and the teacher in producing a reason- 


Of all countries in the world, America is the place 


where the schools should stimulate the children to 
self-control—to the love of order for its own sake. 
And it is one of the great glories of the Quincy 
method that it has always laid full emphasis on this. 
li has proclaimed, as if from the housetops, the doc- 
trine that the school must be a delightful place for 
ihe children, a temple of freedom, wherein each one 
adopts all that is done by others as the expression of 
his-own completed will—his own volition rounded to 
fullness by the volitions of his fellow pupils and o 

his teacher. 

Let us call to mind the primary object of the 
school, and ask the question how the perversion of 
its methods arose. Certainly the object of the 
school has been correctly described as a means of 
giving to the individual the power to add to his own 
experience the experience of others—that of his 
race. At least it shall give the pupil the power to 
help himself to these stores of wisdom, and there is 
no doubt that writing and printing has preserved 
this wisdom and disseminated it. The printed page 
holds the results of experience of the past, and it 
holds the recorded observations and reflections of 
the present. It enables each one who can read to 
possess himself of the thoughts and opinions of the 
wisest and best, near and far. No wonder that the 
school makes much of the printed page, and es- 
pecially in the borderlands of the world, the coun- 
tries recently peopled by migration from the great 
European mother nations! The continuity of 
American civilization can be preserved only by the 
printed page. 

The oral teachers, numerous though they be, can 
give very little to their pupils, compared with what 
these tan learn for themselves, by knowing the art 
of reading. 

In a borderland it is far more important that 
every child should learn how to read than in old 
countries possessing all the monuments of civiliza= 
tion. Here every child must become eye-minded as 
well as ear-minded. He must know language quite 
as well by the eye in its printed words as by the ear 
in its spoken words. It is evident that eye-minded- 
ness has a certain great advantage over ear- 
mindedness, because the printed page will await on 


the leisure of the reader, and permit him to stop and 


ponder over a weighty sentence until it becomes 
clearas noonday, while the attention of the hearer— 
the c¢ar-minded—must be on the alert, and jump 
from word to word and from sentence to sentence, 
at the mercy of the speaker, without pause. ‘To stop 
and reflect is to lose the stream of discourse. So, 
too, if one fails to catch the meaning at once he loses 
the thread of the discourse. 

What is profound and technical can seldom be 
taught orally. The individual cannot learn the re- 
sults of science and deep research if he is only ear- 
minded. To the eye-minded alone comes the ability 
to master by his own effort science and philosophy 
and systematic treatises—as well as great literature. 

To change a people from illiteracy to a knowledge 
of letters, from ear-mindedness to eye-mindedness, 
from dependence on the living teacher, which only 
the few can afford to have, to that independence of 
personal assistance, which comes through eye- 
mindedness, has, from the beginning, been the great 
object of the American school. But it has strug- 
gled under a load of bad methods. First, there was 
the theologic method, modeled on the instruction of 
the pulpit, which has always been that of unques- 
tioned authority addressed to implicit obedience. 
This method has demanded the verbal memorizing 
of the text-book. This method has been opposed by 
nearly everyone of the educational reformers, and 
vet it still exists. It is the besetting evil, and the 
most natural one. Because of the importance of 
becoming eye-minded and of imaging the printed 
word instead of recalling the mere voice-symbol ad- 
dressed to the ear, let the pupil go at the book indis- 
criminatingly, and he will be sure to. become eye- 
minded. So thought the teachers of the past gen- 
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erations, so think the majority of the present gen- 
eration. It is the first crude thought of anyone who 
reflects upon it. He does not see in his mind’s eye 
the large percentum of children who are made to 
hate the printed page and to loathe human learning 
by this injudicious method. Nor does he see that 
the majority of the remnant, who accept gratefully 
what the school can give, are arrested in their de- 
velopment at the stage of verbal memory, and never 
get to become thinkers and original investigators. 
The educational reformer is needed in all countries 
and in all times, but he is nowhere needed so much 
as in America, where the printed page has such an 
important function to serve. The bad method de- 
feats its own end. Instead of producing that degree 
-of intelligent eye-mindedness, that can at once recog- 
nize in the written or printed words all their delicate 
shades of technical meaning, the bad method pro- 
duces graphophobia, or hatred of printed words, or 
a glib process of parroting, i. e., of catching words 
by external form without becoming interested in 
their sense. 

How many good teachers have fought these evils 
in method. But among them all I know of no more 
earnest protest than that of the Quincy movement, 
nor of any such series of fertile devices for the pre- 
vention of disgust for the book and of parrot-like 
habits as those that have proceeded from the prolific 
brain of Colonel Parker. 

All of his energy is directed to prevent spiritual 
death in the teacher, which ensues upon adopting 
habits of formal prescription of habits of arresting 
the activity at any mechanical stage of progress. 

To this is due the fact that excellent teachers 
have proceeded from his training school. They have 
shown themselves full of resources to create interest 
among their pupils and secure enthusiastic self- 
activity. Ifa book could be filled with an account 
of all these devices, I believe it would be the best 
book of all those that have proceeded from the edu- 
cational reformers. For most of those books have 
been negative—tearing down the existing pedagogy 
without offering an equally good system in its place. 
Colonel Parker, as we all know, is fiereely destructive 

_of what he considers pernicious in school methods; 
but he is full of help for the novice or the unskillful, 
bringing both hands heaped up with ingenious de- 
vices to awaken interest and furnish enlightenment 
in those studies where dryness and dullness had pre- 
vailed before. 

The public school has been much blamed for its 
discouragement of individualism among pupils. It 
is claimed that all its products are on the same pat- 
tern—machine-made, like so many pins made by 
the factory. 

I think, however, that the account of themselves, 
given by our citizen soldiers educated at the common 
school, does not show a lack of resources. Nor do 
our pioneers, who go to the mining regions of the 
horderland, compare unfavorably with adventurers 
from other lands in respect to their ability to govern 
themselves and overcome obstacles of nature. In 
fact, the versatility of the American pioneer always 
attracts attention and praise. See how the school 
aids in its development. 

There are two ways of developing individualism. 
First, there is willfulness and epposition to estab- 
lished authority. Individualism of this kind does 
not lead to a rational life. It sets itself against the 
social whole, and society is obliged to crush it for the 
benefit of the public peace. 

The second mode of developing individualism is 
by gaining power over the community, by learning to 
understand its motives and purposes, and learning 
the best means of helping their attainment. He 
who would be chief among his fellows must be the 
servant of all, that is to say, the one who aids the 
whole to its well-being. 

In the school the child learns how to understand 
science and the conquest over nature by mind. He 
Jearns to command the services of nature, and this is 
one part of a healthy individualism. He learns, 
moreover, to understand human nature by the study 
of literature and history. For literature is wholly 
devoted to showing how mere feelings grow to clear 
ideas and to deeds. Individualism is, therefore, 
powerfully developed by the good school. It is 

strange to think of it, but it is true that the large 


school furnishes a better place for the development 
of individualism than the small school. For the 
large school must necessarily have a more carefully 
devised system of regulations in order to prevent the 
individual from colliding with the social whole, and 
the pupil comes to know how to get along without 
being crushed by his fellows, or, on his part, furnish- 
ing stones of offence for others. He has a better 
opportunity to study the art of combining one’s 
fellowmen for reasonable purposes. 

The child who has attended a good school has 
learned much of human nature, and, if it has gifts 
that way, has found means to learn how to govern 
others. It has acquired directive power. This is 
really a development of individualism. The frontier 
settler shows individualism in combating the ob- 
stacles of nature. But the boy or girl in the city 
that learns how to combine fellow pupils and sway 
them shows a far higher degree of individualism. 

The best thing that ean be said of the. Quincy 
movement is that it tends to create a healthy indi- 
vidualism among the pupils of our schools. 

Small as it is, the schooling given by our nation 
to its people, some five years apiece, it suffices to 
make reading and writing universal, and with them 
also a limited acquaintance with the rudiments of 
arithmetic and geography. This is'a beginning of 
eve-inindedness, which will grow throughout life by 
reason of the fact that everyone in this country be- 
comes a reader of the daily newspaper. This is an 
important matter, and we can see it if we turn off 
our attention from the obvious evils of bad news- 
papers and think on the inevitable good that a news- 
paper civilization brings with it. For a newspaper 
civilization is one that governs by public opinion. 
No great free nation is possible, except in a news- 
paper civilization, and with government of public 
opinion rather than of a police system. For the 
newspaper creates public opinions and then makes 
it the ruler. It makes eye-mindedness forever neces- 
sary for all citizens. Thus the school suffices to pro- 
duce a government by public opinion. Every citi- 
zen who reads the newspaper spends a portion of 
each day in contemplating world-events and in dis- 
cussing them. Thus each eye-minded person lives 
an epic life in the age of newspapers. The school 
likewise enables the citizen to readjust his vocation 
in an age when the industries that deal with the 
production of raw material are needing fewer 
laborers, and the skilled industries that manufacture 
these raw materials and transport them from the. 
places where they are not needed to places where 
they are needed are demanding more laborers. The 
school enables the workman to learn how to direct 
a machine to perform his drudgery. 

Great is the function of the elementary school in 
our civilization, and blessed is he who improves its 
quality of instruction and brings in more humanity 
into its discipline and management. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS., 


BY PRESIDENT J. H. CANFIELD, COLUMBUS, 0. 


1. -A system of education, a state system, and a 
widespread and intelligent comprehension and ac- 
ceptance of this system, closer organization, with 
some authority that falls short of dictation—suffi- 
cient central authority to gather together all that is 
good and make it tenfold more effective because of 
the union. 

2. A much keener recognition among the people 
at large of the place and value of expert knowledge 
in educational affairs. 

3. Competent supervision, both state and local. 
Every state in the union ought to put the best man 
possible in the superintendent’s chair and put him 
there without regard to party affiliations, or party 
assessments, or party campaign, and keep him there 
until it is sure of getting a better man. People and 
parties must come to feel that we can get along very 
well—as we have been getting along very well—with 
respectable mediocrity in other official positions; 
but that it takes a full-sized man and a grand man 
to marshal the armies of youth. 


Dr. Selden J. Coffin, | Easton, Pa.: The Journal of 
Education has been a powerful aid to better methods 
in this region, and many teachers are grateful to it. 


ARE THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
DOING ? 


President Charles F. Thwing of Western Reserve 
University contributes to the Century for May a 
stri!:ing article, in which he shows that college stu- 
dents, both men and women, have in some way ac- 
cumulated a large and interesting fund of misin- 
formation about the Bible.. He set as an examina- 
tion paper for a class of thirty-four freshmen a 
series of quotations from Tennyson, designed to test 
their knowledge of common literary allusions. 
These students were about twenty years old, born in 
the best parts of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York, 
sons of lawyers, preachers, teachers, merchants, and 
farmers. Most of them had been brought up under 
the influences of Protestant churches and were mem- 
bers of, or affiliated with, church societies. The re- 
sult of the test will not surprise teachers, for they 
know that very few young people have enough 
knowledge of the Bible to enable them to interpret 
the most simple and common literary allusions to 
its contents. The list is here given. Try the test 
first on yourself, then with your senior class in the 
high school:— 


1. “Supposed Confessions’: 
My sin was as a thorn 
Among the thorns that girt thy brow. 
As manna on my wilderness. 
3. That God would move 
And strike the hard, hard rock, and thence, 
Sweet in their utmost bitterness, 
Would issue tears of penitence. 
4, “To——”: 
Like that strange angel which of old, 
Until the breaking of the light, 
Wrestled with wandering Israel. 
5. “Will Waterproof” (first version): 
Like Hezekiah’s, backward runs 
The shadow of my days. 
6. “Locksley Hall’: 
Joshua’s moon in Ajalon. 
7. “Godiva”: 
A heart as rough as Esau’s hand. 
8. “Aylmer’s Field”: 
Gash thyself, priest, and honor thy brute Baal. 
9. Ruth among the fields of corn. 
10. Pharaoh’s darkness. 
11. Princtss’’: 
A Jonah’s gourd, 
Up in one night and due to sudden sun. 
Stiff as Lot’s wife. 
“The Holy Grail’’: 
Arimathaean Joseph. 
14. “The Last Tournament”’: 
For I have flung thee pearls and find thee swine. 
15. “The Holy Grail’: 
Perhaps, like Him of Cana in Holy Writ, 
Our Arthur kept his best until the last. 
“Queen Mary”: 
And marked me even as Cain. 
17. The Church on Peter’s Rock. 


WHAT 


12. 
13. 


16. 


18. 
Let her eat it like the serpent, and be driven out of ier 
paradise. 
19. A whole Peter’s sheet. 
20. “The Flight’: 
The godless Jephtha vows his child... 
To one cast of the dice, ie 
21. “Early Spring”’: 


A Jacob’s ladder falls. 


22; “Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After’: 
Follow Light, and do the Right—for man can half con- 
trol his doom— 
Till you find the deathless Angel seated in the vacant 
tomb. 


Out of a possible 748 correct answers only 328 
were given. Later, the same test was given to fifty- 
one ladies of a freshman class with no better results. 

No one can read literature, either English or 
French, without a good knowledge of the Bible nar- 
rative. Think of the blundering efforts of a college. 


student trying to read Tennyson, or any other Eng- 
lish poet, when out of thirty-four who stand eon- 
siderably above the average American youth in the 
conditions and quality of their rearing, eleven see 
no meaning in “manna on my wilderness”; “sixteen 


could not explain the allusion to striking the roek, 
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and the same number had never heard of Jacob’s 
wrestling with the angel; “Joshua’s moon” meant 
nothing to twenty-six of them; Baal was a stranger 
to twenty-two; eighteen could shed no light on 
“Pharaoh’s darkness”; only nine could tell about 
Lot’s wife; twenty-four could not interpret the refer- 
ence to the feast at Cana; twenty-eight. were knocked 
out by “Jonah’s gourd,” and twenty-seven paralyzed 
by “a whole Peter’s sheet.” | 

Here are some of the explanations which 
giveni— = 
For I have flung thee pearls and found thee swine: 

“The devil was abjured into swine.” 

“Do not expect to find gold in a haystack.” | 
A Jonah’s gourd: 

“Uncertainty of the length of life.” 

“The occasion of Jonah’s being preserved by the 


whale.” 
“An allusion to the emesis of Jonah by the whale.”’* 


“Things grand, but not worthy of worship, because they 
are perishable.” 
Kept his best until the last: 
“Waiting until the last moment to be baptized.” 
And marked me even as Cain: 
“Cain was a farmer and had to work hard.” 
Not red like Iscariot’s: [Used in a similar list submitted 
to a class of ladies in a college for women. ] 
“Iscariot means the cross on which Christ was cruci- 
fied.” 
The Church on Peter’s Rock: 
“Peter fished when his net was full.” 


Ruth among the fields of corn: 
“Ruth mourning for her children in the cornfield.” 


Pharaoh’s darkness: 
“Egypt was in deep darkness in respect to the teaching 
of Christ.” 


Aramathaean Joseph: 
“Refers to Joseph’s coat of many colors.” 


‘“‘Aramathaean Joseph was Christ’s father.” 
Let her eat it like the serpent: 

“Was one of Christ’s speeches to unbelievers.” 
Jacob’s ladder: 

“Jacob wished to climb to heaven, but failed.” 

“Jacob committed a series of wrong-doings.” 

The class of half a hundred ladies were well up on Lot's 
wife, only one wrong answer and two omissions being re- 
corded on this topic. 

If any reader thinks these classes exceptionally 
dull, let him try similar work with a class composed 
of, let us say, the teachers of a Sunday school. Is 
there not here a valuable suggestion for Sunday 
school workers? When the boys and girls reach that 
stage when the “lesson leaves” the “golden texts,” 
the more or less insipid stories, and the perfunctory 
routine have become “tedious and tasteless”; when 
the boy, depressed by the monotony would like to 


were 


-go to hell “just for a change”; when in Bible study 


there seems to be no objective point which strongly 
appeals to the youth’s interests, it might be wise to 
take up standard authors, and,- presenting to the 


class quotations with biblical allusions, thus induce 


the young people to “search the seriptures. 


BOER HARD NAMES. 

The following are some names pronounced and defined 
which the majority of people are stumbling over every 
day, and trying io arrive at some pronunciation. That 
we should become so familiar with these names in so sad 
and sorrowful way is the great pity: — 

Bloomfontein (bloom-fon-tine)—Flower fountain. 

Boer (boo-er)—Farmer. 

Buitenlander (boy-ten-lont-er)—Foreigner. 

Burgher (buhr-ker)—Citizen. 

Burgerregt (buhr-ker-rekt)—Citizen soldiery. 

Jonkherr (yunk-hare)—Member of the Kolksraad, gen- 


tleman 
Oom (ome)—Uncele. 
Raad (rahd)—Senate. 
Raadsheer (rahd-share)—Senator. 
Raadhuis (rahd-hoys)—Senator house. 
Rand (rahnt)—Margin; edge. 
Staat (staht)—State. 
Staatkunde (staht-kuhn-de)—Politics. 
Staatsraad (stahts-rahd)—Council of state. 
Stad (stot)—City. 
Stemmer (stemmer)—Voter; elector. 
Transvaal (transfahl)—Circular; valley. 
Trek (treck)—Draught; journey. 
Trekken (treck-en)—To draw; to travel. 
Trekpaard (trek-phard)—Draught-horse. 
Uit (oyt)—Out; out of. 
Uitlander (oyt-lont-er)-—Foreigner. 
Vaal (fahl)—VYalley. 


Vaderlandshefde (fah-ter-lonts-leef-te)—Love of one’s 


country; patriotism. 


— 


*Probably given by a doctor's sop, 


George or Jack. Do you not think it is a great mark 
of distinction to be known through all ages just by 
your Christian name? There may have been other 
men named Rembrandt, Raphael, Guido, Leonardo, 
but to the world there is but one of each brought to 
mind when the name is mentioned, 

Rembrandt was born in a city memorable to us of 
Bay state ancestry, and why? for the city was Leyden 
in distant Holland. Some writers’ have said he was 
born in the*mill here represented, but though this 
mill did belong to his grandmother for about one’ 
year, he was not born there. His family owned a 
very comfortable house in what we would translate 
“West street” in the city itself. There was another 
mill owned for seventy-five years by his family, and 
it was near this one, on the Pelican Bastion, too, and 
I do not doubt that Rembrandt with his strong in- 
clination to study the effects of light and shade, es- 
pecially under peculiar circumstances, studied such 
effects in this old mill, but his wonderful chiaro- 
seuro effects are not due to his having lived in the 
mill, as some critics have said. His family was 
prosperous, owned several houses, and he married a 

‘beautiful woman of fortune. Rembrandt is called 


Velt (felt)—Field; open lands, 

Veldheer (felt-hare)—General co: \mandant. 

Veldwachter (felt-vock-ter)—Rutal guard. 

Volksraad (fulks-rahd)—Lower house of congress. 

Voorregt (fore-rekt)—Franchise; privilege. 

Vreemdeling (frame-de-ling)—Stranger. 

Witwatersrand (vit-vot-ters-ront)—Margin of the 
white water. 

Pretoria, the capital of the South African republic, is 
named in honor of its first president, Pretorius, who led 
the Dutch in the great trek, or journey, out of Cape 
Colony sixty years ago, and into the Transvaal to escape 
the dominion of England. Johannesburg is easily trans- 
lated into English as Johnstown. The term “Afrikander”’ 
is used to designate the Dutch from the other white peo- 
ple of South Africa.—Young People’s Paper. 


ART IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M. 


SECOND SERIES.—XII. 

Rembrandt van Ryn painted “The Mill” which 
we have reproduced to-day. The date of his birth 
was a memorable one on this side of the Atlantic. 
When I tell you it was 1607, what event does it call 
to your mind? Many persons think the word 
“Rembrandt,” which is generally used alone to desig- 


Fig. 1. THE MILL, Rembrandt 
(Used through courtesy of Perry Pictures Company.) 

nate him, is his family name, “van Ryn” meaning “The Prince of Etchers,” and he tried many new 

“of the Rhine” (what and where is the Rhine?). effects in this kind of work, and thus produced some 


3ut his surname was Harmenszoon, or “son of Har- very original results. He posed for himself in mak- 


Fig. 2. SPRING. Corot, 
{Used through courtesy of Perry Pictures Company.) 
men,” his father’s first mame being Harmen. So ing these experiments, so we have an excellent idea 


of his appearance, as also of his beautiful wife. 


Rembrandt is his own Christian name, just like 
Rembrandt founded a new schoolof Dutch art, and 
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became the most famous artist his country ever pro- 
duced. He did not go to Italy to study, but studied 
nature and men faithfully and with intuitive genius, 
so his work is thoroughly original and Dutch. 

Corot (Jean Baptiste Camille) was born in Paris, 
1796, and endured many struggles with poverty be- 
fore his genius brought the wealth it deserved into 
his coffers, and then he displayed the utmost gener- 
osity in helping poor, struggling artists. And at 
the time of the siege of Paris (1870, during what 
war?) he expended 25,000 francs for relief of the 
needy. I love this phase of his character so much, I 
speak of it first. He must have been very much be- 
loved, for he was called “Pere Corot” (Father Corot) 
by his fellow-artists, and they caused a medal to be 
struck off in his honor just before his death in 1875. 

H*- was a dreamy, poetic nature: he loved to hang 
out of his chamber window during summer nights 


and watch the misty vapors creep up from the. 


meadows and lakes; then he would imagine a fairy 
dance going on as the mists curled and waved, as- 
suming strange shapes. Do you remember the pic- 
ture of his we studied awhile ago? “Dance of the 
Nymphs,” it was called, and the atmosphere was just 
as weird and ethereal as one would expect. He 
worked in the open air all summer, at dawn, sunset, 
and for moonlight effects. These sketches he 
worked up in his studio during the winter. Several 
of his works are owned in the United States, and I 
hope you may see them some day; for no matter how 
good the reproduction of them in black and white, 
the mysterious charm they possess lies in the color- 
ing, which many have tried in vain to imitate. 

For his works he received medals and the highest 
honors from the government in being elected an offi- 
cer of the Legion of Honor. After his death, the 
pictures, sketches, ete., in his studio were sold and 
brought 400,000 franes; and this was after he had 
presented several of his most valuable works to the 
Luxembourg (what is that?). — 

Do you not get the idea of nature putting forth 
her freshness anew? The tree seems to be rushing 
into leaf. The maidens and children are anxious 
for the first blossoms. The eldest even reaches 
eagerly beyond her height for the beautiful things, 
as youth always does, and which is well typified by 
awakening spring. 


CLOSING WORK. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT BURT JAY TICE, 4. M., 
Sandwich, Mass. 


[Certain Special Duties of the Teacher at or near the 
Close of Each Term of School.] 


Every teacher is a superintendent of his own 
school. A large part of the teacher’s success de- 
pends on his ability in oversight and management, 
on his faithfulness in attending to details, and in 
seeing that all work is done, and all articles are cared 
for as they should be. Many teachers fail in these 
points. 

The following matters should be attended to at 
the close of each term, and more especially at the 
close of the school year:— 

1. Round out and round up the work of the school as 
a whole and of each grade, class, and pupil. Make good 
all*omissions and deficiencies so far as possible. 

2. Consider as to (a) your school, (b) each grade, (c) 
each class, (d) each pupil, (e) yourself, and, if you are a 
principal, (f) your associate teachers, the following mat- 
ters: (1) What work each has done, (2) what work each 
should have done, (3) what progress each has made, and 
(4) what each should do next term. 

3. High school and grammar grade teachers should 
send question papers for formal term examinations to the 
superintendent for inspection. 

4. Have a “Visitors’ Day.” 

5. Mark all answer papers in formal term examina- 
tions, and record the results on the report cards and in 
the record book. 

6. Make promotions, especially at the close of the 
school year. See that all pupils and parents understand 
about the promotions. Record the facts in the record 
book and on the report cards. 

7. Make out all records and reports in good form. Ia- 
sert all necessary headings and explanatory notes. Fill 
in all blank spaces, and find totals of columns when 
necessary. 

8. Leave all records, papers, books, supplies, and other 
equipments arranged and put away in good order. 


9. See that all books, papers, and other articles lent 
by, or borrowed from, you, the pupils, or the superin- 
tendent are returned. 

10. See that enough supplies, excepting, perhaps, text- 
books, are on hand to start in with the next term. 
11. Clean house. Destroy all useless matter. 

covers, if soiled, should be replaced by new ones, 

12. Make an inventory of all books and supplies on 
hand. 

13. Report to the local committee all necessary re- 
pairs and improvements to be made during the vacation. 

14. Send in a requisition for <1l books and supplies 
wanted the next term. 


Book 


15. If you have decided not to teach your school longer 
than the present term, tell the superintendent or com- 
mittee so at least a month before the close of school. 
The information will be considered confidential if you 
wish it. 

16. If you are not certain whether your services will 
be wanted for the next term, it would be well to have an 
early understanding about it. 

17. If you are engaged for another year, be sure that 
you and your employers understand fully the terms of 


the contract. 

18. Ask yourself the questions, “Am I a better teacher 
now than I was at the beginning of the term?” If not, 
“How can I improve more next term?” 


STORIES OF MUSICIANS.—(VI.) 


[Others of this series have appeared as follows: Handel, May 3; Haydn, May 10; Mozart, May 17, Beethoven, May 24 and 
Schubert, May 31.] 


MENDELSSOHN.—(V1.) 


February 3, 1809—November 4, 184/. 
Felix Mendelssohn had a happy nature and a 


, happy life in pleasant contrast to the trials and the 


troubles of other musicians. His father was a 
wealthy banker and his mother a very gifted and in-. 
telligent woman. Felix was born in Hamburg 
February 3, 1809, but the family soon moved to 
Berlin, where he was brought up with the greatest 
care and love. 

Under the mother’s teachings this small boy and 
his sister Fanny, four years older, developed musical 
talents almost as remarkable as Wolfgang and 
Wannerl Mozart had shown fifty years before. 
These children, however, were not taken on public 
tours, but held their musical performances at home. 
On alternate Sunday mornings the family gathered 
in the drawing room. Fanny played the piano, her 
sister sang, her brother Paul and a few friends 
played the instruments that made up their small 
orchestra, while Felix stood upon a stool and con- 
ducted them. He began to compose music when 
eleven years old, and he had a new piece ready for 
each of these family concerts. They celebrated his 
fifteenth birthday by performing an opera which he 
had written. Grown-up singers and musicians 
joined in the morning concerts, and they’ greatly 
admired the wonderful boy. Later the Mendels- 
sohns moved to a larger house and in the grounds 
adjoining was a “garden-house,” which could seat 
several hundred persons. There they held the con- 
certs which had grown more important, and to which 
many great men came. 

Meanwhile, Felix had been studying since he was 
seven years old with excellent teachers of piano, 
violin, and musical composition. Other branches of 
a general education had not been neglected, and he 
studied diligently for two years at the University of 
Berlin. He first played in public when nine years 
old, and he was soon known in musical circles as a 
brilliant and elever boy. When he was sixteen his 
father took him.to Paris, where he met the celebrated 
musicians, and received a great deal of praise and en- 
couragement. ‘The next year came the performance 
of his charming music to Shakespeare’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and he was henceforth recognized 
as a composer of great genius. 

Felix Mendelssohn was a lovable boy, and a great 
favorite with all who knew him. He had none of 
the self-important or conceited airs that might be 
expected of a clever boy who was the object of so 
much talk and praise. He was no ordinary youth 
in character as in genius. His happy home life had 
kept him innocent, good, and simple as a child. He 
was merry and active, full of life, and fun, and good 
spirits. Meeting an older friend on the street he 
would take him by the hand and make him run a 
race home with him. He was a handsome boy, with 
curly, auburn hair, bright, clear eyes, and a smile 
always ready on his lips,—altogether irresistibly 
charming. 

When he was twenty years old Mendelssohn 
started on the travels which occupied him for three 
years. The charming scenery of Scotland, the 
glorious mountains of Switzerland, the romantic, 
sunny atmosphere of Italy, and the gay, social life 
of Paris all made a deep and pleasant impression on 
his mind, These new impressions and new scenes 


inspired much of the music that he wrote during 
these years. At London in 1829 he conducted per- 
formances of his own compositions, and was received 
with the greatest applause and enthusiasm. This 
was the first of ten visits which he made to London, 
where he had many friends and where his popularity 
was immense. 

His fame, meanwhile, had been growing in Ger- 
many, and in 1833 he was given the important posi- 
tion of director of all the music in the town of 
Dusseldorf, in the churches, the theatre, and musi- 
ca' associations. Two years later he was appointed 
io the highest musical position in Germany, that 
ef shrector of the celebrated Gewandhaus concerts 
a! Leipsic. This city was his home for the rest of 
lis prosperous, happy life, and there he took the 
lovely girl whom he married in 1837. In 1843 he 
founded a musical college at Leipsic, which became 
the best in Europe, and is famous the world over. 

Mendelssohn was particularly successful as a 
pianis{, and he composed a great deal of music for 
the piano. He had the same wonderful gift of im- 
provising that Beethoven had. Other players at 
that time aimed at a grand display, by making their 
hands fly over the keys and skip from one end of the 
pine to another. They boasted of making music 
so difficult and puzzling that few could play it. 
Mendelssohn made simple, beautiful music, caring 
incre that people should be charmed and pleased 
than that’ they should stare in wonder at musical 
gymnastics. Some of his loveliest music he called 
“Songs without Words.” 

He was composing constantly, and he produced 
some splendid symphonies and organ music. His 
greatest single achievement, and that by which he 
is best known to-day, is his oratorio “Elijah.” This 
is equaled in grandeur and beauty only by Handel’s 
“Messiah.” It is the story of the old Hebrew 
prophet who restored to life the widow’s son, who 
heard the still, small voice of God upon the moun- 
tain top, and at last was carried to heaven ina 
chariot of fire. Tt is wonderful music, full of power, 
and sweetness, and deep religious feeling. 

Mendelssohn retained as 4 man the same charac- 
teristics that had made the boy so much loved. He 
spread sunshine wherever he went. He was always 
ready for a hearty laugh or a romp with children. 
Te was warm-hearted, impulsive, true, and good. 
He was energetic, restless, excitable. He declared 
that he couldn’t write a calm and quiet piece of 
music, because he was never quiet himself. 

This restlessness and excitement, combined with 
hard work, had seriously weakened him. He had 
suffered keenly when his father and his mother died, 
for he loved them devotedly. The sudden death of 
hjs sister Fanny was a shock from which he never 
recovered. All the tender care of his loving wife 
could not restore him to health, and at the age of 
thirty-eight he died. 


DUTIES OF SELECTMEN. 

In a written exercise in civil government a boy in one 
of our local high schools gave this answer to the ques- 
ee are the duties of the selectmen?’:— 

“The selectmen look out for the r asses tax 
usually form the board of health.” vir Ag 

Doubtless he intended to write, “The selectmen look 
out for the poor, assess taxes, and usually form the board 
of health.”’ 

The value of correct spelling and punctuation is ob- 
vious. 8, C. 
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SUGGESTIVE SUBJECTS. 


A Philippine kitchen. 

“Teddy” Roosevelt. 

Yankee schools in the new possessions. 
The new government for Hawaii. 

The bubonic plague. 

The South African republic. 

A typical Boer home. 

The Chicago drainage canal. 

The Pacific cable. 

The queen’s visit to Ireland. . 
How laws are made. 

The congressional library. 

Rudyard Kipling. 

Postal savings banks. 

The Paris exposition. 

The automobile. 

Liquid air. 

The deep waterway from Chicago to New York. 
The new financial bill. 

Oom Paul Kruger. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL GARDENS. 


At a recent meeting of the St. Louis Society of 
Pedagogy, Miss A. C. Fruchte spoke on “Scientific 
School Gardens.” Her theme was a new one. She 
advocated the actual care of a garden by the chil- 
dren of the schools. She suggested that a plot, say 
100 x 100 feet, should be secured, and one square 
yard set in barley, another in oats, another in wheat, 
and so on through the list of common plants grown 
in this latitude. Such gardens form valuable ad- 
juncts to many schools in Europe, and also to some 
of the schools of eastern cities in this country. 
After the plants and their growth have been ob- 
served by the children, and after the children have 
studied the insect and other animal life to be found 
on the plants, the products of the garden may be cut 
and used in the schoolroom for decorative purposes. 
Miss Fruchte told of a plan in Philadelphia, by which 
a wagon starts out early each morning with speci- 
mens of flowers and plants, which it delivers from 
the central garden to every school in the city for use 
in the school laboratories and in biological study. 
She emphasized the thought: that the children 
should freely make their own investigations of the 
plants, and the teachers should observe the children, 
leaving the way free for original research. 


GRADUATION EXERCISES. 


The Chicago Tribune speaks wisely and well re- 
garding the tendency to do away with all graduating 
exercises in high schools. Apparently the old and 
time-honored graduation day is gradually passing 
away. It is already a fairly established custom to 
have some public speaker make an address in place 
of the former exercises by the students. It will be 
only one further step to do away with the speech and 
the formal exercises altogether, and then the ancient 
glories of commencement day will have passed into 
the limho of the good things that are no more. 

No doubt there are practical reasons why the 
august funetions should be blotted out in a public 
school. The expense seems to be a hardship on the 
poorer pupils, especially on the girls. We seem to 
have drifted into a state of mind in which it is neces- 
sary that all the girls of a class must be dressed alike, 
in order to be graduated from any school. A com- 
mencement day trousseau of white is as indispens- 
able as a wedding trousseau. ‘These dresses and all 
the other accessories of hothouse flowers, hired 
decorations, expensive music, and the rest of it must 
he forthcoming, or our aesthetic sensibilities will be 
violated. These things cost a good deal of money, 
which faet results in hardship upon those who can- 
not afford it. The solution of the difficulty is now 
sought in abolishing the exercises entirely. 

If this must be so, one may be permitted at least 
{0 voice some mild regrets for the future generations 
of children who are never to stand on the proud 
eminence of a graduation programme. It would not 
he hard to make a strong sentimental plea for the 
zood old way. The public exercises of the real sort, 
in which the graduates hold the centre of the stage 
ind do the talking, mark the highest eminence in the 
humdrum life of many a graduate. Many a boy 
never again rises so High in the public gaze as he 


feels when he reads his commencement essay. A 
girl’s commencement day and her wedding day are 
the two brightest of her life. One might as well 
recommend that all women be inexpensively married 
before a justice of the peace. The result would be 
similar as far as the sacrifice of wholesome and in- 
spiring sentiment is concerned. Probably if people 
had to be married in groups as large as our city high 
school classes this would be the necessary result, but 
it would be none the less a matter for genuine regret. 
The life of the average individual, éspecially in the 
city, is already prosaic and materialistic enough. 
It is a pity to have to sacrifice the brief, but inspir- 
ing, sentiment that invests our high school gradua- 
tion exercises. 


TEACHERS REST ASSOCIATION. 


Why do not the teachers of every large city have 
something akin to the Teachers’ Rest Association of 
the Chicago teachers? It would be an easy matter 
in New England, Northern New York, Canada, 
among Rockies, or Sierras. Three dollars a week 
table board and life in one’s own log cabin would be 
a luxury to any teacher. : 

Three miles east of Spooner, on Spooner lake, 
Washhurn county, Wis., are located the summer 
headquarters of an association of teachers and their 
friends for rest and recreation, where there are an 
abundance of trees, flowers, birds, wild berries, trail- 
ing arbutus, wintergreen, geological formations, wild 
animals, mounds, a village of Chippewa Indians, 
good boating, hunting, and fishing. Spooner lake has 
a coast line of ten miles, and contains four beauiti- 
fully wooded islands; mineral springs, trout brooks, 
and lakes abound in the vicinity. Substantial board 
is furnished at Rest Inn, a large rustic log hotel, 
near the Jake, at $3.00 a week table board, or at 
$4.00, including bunk lodgings. 

Membership in the Teachers’ Rest Association is 
secured by the purchase of not less than eighty acres 
of good wild land. (The price ranges from $2 to $6 
an acre within six miles of Rest Inn.) If this pur- 
chase is made through the authorized -association 
land agents at Spooner, a lot fronting on Spooner 
lake, 50x100 feet, is donated to the purchaser, pro- 
vided a rustie log house or other habitable building 
is erected thereon within two years from the date 
of the purchase. If teachers wish membership with- 
out purchasing farm lands they can become mem- 
bers by buying a lot on lake front at $25—or a lot 
including a rustic log house, $100. It would not be 
necessary to follow this plan of membership, though 
it is suggestive. 


3OME BOSTON STATISTICS. 


There is probably no spot in America which so well 
illustrates the changes in population as in what is known 
as the North End in Boston. It was at one time the Court 
End of Boston. Then it gave way to tne Irish immi- 
grants. When these became Americanized and prosper- 
ous they moved up town, and the Russian Jews took their 
place. These are now supplemented by the Italians, who 
bid fair to take the place of the Russian Jew as he be- 
comes Americanized and moves up town. 

There is nothing that can give a more accurate idea of 
the changes going on in the population of the North End 
than the census recently taken of the nationalities of the 
pupils of the two school districts there by Principal Web- 
ster of the Eliot district and Principal Dutton of the Han- 
cock district. The table prepared by Principal Webster 
shows that in 1896 he had in the grammar and ungraded 
classes 958 boys. Of this number, 578 were born in 
Europe, 325 of these claimed Russia-as their birthplace, 
187 gave their place of nativity as Italy, and 26 were born 
in other European countries. Of the whole number, 889 
said their parents were born in Europe, and 69 in the 
United States, and only 12 knew of one of their four 
grandparents having been born in the United Siates. 

The census taken this year shows quite a change. 
There are 1,230 pupils in these classes, of whom 602 were 
born in Burope. Out of this number 341 came from Italy, 
241 from Russia, and 20 from other countries; 564 of the 
children said they were of Italian parentage, and 406 of 
Hebrew parentage. Of the 1,230 children, there are 1,117 
whose parents were born in Europe, and but 113 whose 
parents were born in the United States, while only 16 
could find that one of their four grandparents was born 
in this country. In this school there are 345 boys licensed 
to black boots or sell newspapers. The percentage of 
children of foreign birth is 49. 


Principal Dutton of the Hancock district has only girls 
in his schools. They number in all 2,542. Of these, 1,034 
were born in foreign countries, and 978 could not speak 
English when they began their school life. Out of the 
entire number of children, there are only 98 whose 
fathers were born in the United States. Here, as among 
the. boys, the Italian children outnumber the others. 
There are 1,213 of them in the classes, and 1,077 Hebrew 
children. The Americans number only 80, although the 
third in numbers. Following them come the Irish chil- 
dren with 50, next the Poles with 30, and then the Ger- 
mans with 20. 

The other nationalities are in smaller numbers, but the 


diversity of nationalities gives a good indication of the 
cosmopolitan character of the oldest section of the city, as 
the following list will show: There are sixteen Austrians, 
fifteen Portuguese, nine English, nine Norwegians, five 
Canadians, three Swedes, three Dutch, three Turks, three 
Scotch, three Spanish, two Sicilians, and one Belgian. It 
is evident from the foregoing tables that the Italians are 
fast assuming the majority in the North End, and are 
crowding out the other nationalities. 


DOUBLE. ENTRY BUOKKEEPING.—(IL) 


BY B. V. FRENCH, LYNN, MASS. 


Ix the single entry ledger there would be only per- 
sonal accounts, mmless in a few cases there might. be 
a cash account. In the double entry ledger there 
world he also impersonal accounts, as merchandise, 
expense, profit and loss, bills receivable, and cthers, 
partly previously named. 

The form of the journal entry will vary much, de- 
pending upon the method adopted, and the idea of 
ihe trader or the bookkeeper. A very common 
form in a journal with two columns for dollars and 
cents is:— 

James Brown 
dr. to Merchandise. 
For 4 bbls. Flour @ $5.00............e.00- $20.00 


Ifere Brown is debited and Merchandise is 
credited, and will so appear in the ledger when 
posted. The ledger page will be put in the proper 
column at the left, one on Brown’s line and one on 
the merchandise line. The date of the transaction 
in the ledger will be a sufficient reference to the 
journal page. When Brown’s account has suffi- 
ciently increased, he may give a note for the total. 
Suppose it to be $140. The entry would be:— 

Bills Receivable 
dr. to James Brown. 
For his note June 10, 3 months........... $140.00 

When these are posted, Brown’s account will be 
closed and can be “ruled off.” Bills Receivable will 
stand debited $140.00, - When that note is paid, the 
journal entry would be:— 

Cash 
dr. to Bills Receivable. 
Yor J. Brown’s note due Sept. 10.......... $140.00 

In practice, the amount is put in the debtor 
column opposite one name or title, and in the credit 
column opposite the other, and not opposite the de- 
scription as it is in the above examples. In most 
counting rooms the above cash entry would not be 
made in the journal, but would be on the cash book, 
from which it would be posted into the ledger. 
Some would also post the credit item from the cash 
hook to the ledger, and some'would not post each 
cash item separately, but would add the column and 
post the total at stated times or places, as daily, or 
at the foot of each page. In making out a trial bal- 
ance, the cash balance, if not in the ledger, must be 
taken from the cash book. 

In case of getting a bill receivable discounted, 
the entry would be:— 

Sundries 
dr. to Bills Receivable. 
Cash, for amount of cash received (for the described 
note) from the bank. 
Interest, for discount charged by the bank. 

This entry can be adapted to the cash book when 
it is not put in the journal. When a note (bills 
payable) is paid before its maturity, which some- 
times happens, and discount is allowed, the entry 
would be:— 

Bills Payable 
dr. to Sundries. 
To Cash for cash paid for the note. 
‘To Interest, for discount allowed. 


[Continued on page 361.) 
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American Institute of Instruction July 7-11, 
Not yet do the Chicago women teachers get the 
salary to which they are entitled. 


The San Jose normal school is another case of a 
serious misfit in the choice of président a year ago, 
but this time the purpose is to right the wreng. 
The men thus far considered have been among the 
best in the country. 


William Beverley Harison, 3 West 18th street, 
New York city, publishes the Baroness von 
Bulow’s “Life of the Baroness von Marenholtz 
Bulow,” and also her “Greeting to America.” The 
immer costs $3.50 and the latter $1.50, separ- 
ately, thongh the two may be had for $3.50 by send- 
ing $1.00 in advance to Mr. Harison. The larger 
book contains about 800 pages, and will be a great 
contribution to the Froebel literature and interests. 
Dr. William T. Harris has spch interest in the pub- 
lication that he subscribed for thirty copies in ad- 
vance. 

Superintendent Fifield—In the resume of the in- 
teresting situation last week the Journal spoke as 
follows:— 

Superintendent Vifield of Newton, who sueceeded 
Mr. Aldrich, now of Brookline, a year ago, is having 
more trouble on his hands than Mr. Aldrich ever had. 
One more meeting like the last will apparently call 
forth his resignation. There has been no such pub- 
lie protest on record as that of the citizens on one of 
his recommendations which the school board was 
forced to reject, out of deference to publie sentiment. 

The above has called forth the following letter 
from one in whom the Journal has great confidence, 
and for whose judgment its editor has high 
respect :-— 

June 2, 1900. 

Dear Mr. Winship: I noticed in your issue of this week 
that the Journal reflects very seriously upon Mr. Fifield, 

superintendent of schools in Newton. I fear that you 
may, unintentionally, do him a great injustice, You 
know very well that Newton is considered a hard place, 
It is on that ground that the friends of Mr. Aldrich have 


justified him in all the trouble that he had there, and 
have supported him as a candidate for the Brookline 
position. If it is true that Newton is such a hard place, 
is it not fair to say that Mr. Fifield should have the 
moral support of educational people while he is trying to 
establish himself there? I know him well. 
quiet, faithful, and businesslike man, and was highly es- 
teemed in New Haven, where he had charge of a large 
district. Whether he was wrong in not recommending 
the teacher for appointment or not I cannot say, but I 
feel sure that he does not deserve the attacks that have 
been made upon him, and I can hardly believe that you 
wish to increase his burden at this time by holding him 
up to the educational world as a failure. 

Hoping that you may feel like presenting the matter 
in a little different light in your next issue, I remain, 

In the paragraph above quoted there was no pur- 
pose to reflect on Mr. Fifield; it merely chronicled a 
fact over which educational Massachusetts was 
tulking. 

All in all, there has not been just such an experi- 
ence on record. There is nothing in the item that 
hints that Mr. Fifield was wrong in his declination 
to recommend the reappointment of the teacher in 
question. The Journal is glad to publish so ade- 
quate an endorsement of Mr. Fifield. 


COLLEGE WOMEN. 


The remarkable progress made of late years in the 
education of women in the United States is ably set 
forth by President M. Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr 
College in a monograph prepared for the Paris Ex- 
position at the request of the United States com- 
mission. She has collected statistics and facts of 
great value covering the period of thirty-five years, 
since Vassar opened the first college for women. In 
1897-98 the coeducational colleges and universities 
and the women’s colleges enrolled 22,297 women 
students. In the East the growth has been almost 
entirely in colleges exclusively for women or in what 
are popularly know as annexes. West of the Missis- 
sippi it has been entirely in coeducational institu- 
tions, every college and university in those states 
coming under that head. In Michigan, Arkansas, 
Alabama, Florida, West Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia there are also no co!leges closed to women. 
There are in the fnited States only three graduate 
schools, aside from the Catholic University, which 
do not admit women to graduate work. Of these, one, 
Johns Hopkins, admits women to the medical school, 
leaving Prineeton and Clark University to take an 
absolute stand against the admission of women. 
Clark University exists to teach pedagogy and ex- 
perimental psychology to men only, although seventy 
per cent. of American teachers are women, and the 
proportion is steadily inereasing. 

Not only is the number of women students grow- 
ing with great rapidity, but it is growing faster than 
the number of men students,-—a fact not usually 
recognized. In the coeducational colleges and uni- 
versities the number of men.increased seventy per 
cent. between 1890 and 1898; that of women 105.4 
per cent. In the same years the number of men in 
separate colleges for men only increased 34.7 per 
cent., while that of women, in cclleges exclusively 
for women, shot up 138.4 per cent. 

The question of health is touched upon, with the 
statement that not only statistics, so far as they 
have been kept, but also observation, show that the 
health of college women is slightly better than that 
of non-college women of the same age and classes, 
and that the proportion of women who break down 
in college is no greater than that of men. As ‘to the 
much discussed question of the marriage of college 
women, Miss Thomas explains that no definite con- 
clusions can be drawn until some statisties are gath- 
ered regarding the marriage of non-college women 
of the same age and walk in life. A committee of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae is at present 
collecting statistics as to the health, occupation, and 
marriage of college graduates and non-college women 
in corresponding conditions, and the results ought 
to be more satisfactory than anything that has pre- 
viously heen attempted in this line. 

The college curriculum, which was at first adapted 
to women’s supposed limitations and special needs, 
has developed so that now an unmodified form pre- 
vails almost universally, That women are abund- 


He is a. 


antly able to do the same work as men is shown by 
the unanimous testimony of the faculties of co- 
educational institutions, while their wishes in the 
matter are evident from the work done at such col- 
leges as Bryn Mawr and Radcliffe. Professors who 
have gained their experience at Bryn Mawr go direct 
to Columbia, Princeton, and Chicago with no appar- 
ent disadvantage from having taught women alone, 
and with no modification of their work because of 
the change to men students. The substance of 
President Thomas’ conclusions is that “women can 
take the same academic rank as men, and they wish 
to do so. They can work with men, and they can 
do equally good work alone. Where capacity and 
will are joined there is no limit to possible advance.” 


THE ECLIPSE, 


The eclipse is over, and everyone is thankful that 
the months of preparation and drill in astronomical 
circles have been rewarded with clear skies and per- 
fect conditions for observation. The weather, as 
one astronomer puts it, “was more than there was any 
right to expect.” The work that was concentrated 
in that exciting two minutes of darkness produced 
results of which the full value and usefulness cannot 
be known for many months. There are thousands 
of negatives to develop and examine, the observa- 
tions of hundreds of astronomers to put into ac- 
curate, explicit statements, and the conclusions in 
many places to compare one with another. Never 
has a total eclipse been viewed by so many well- 
equipped and well-informed observers. The eclipse 
hegan within a second or two of the predicted time, 
showing with what wonderful accuracy astronomers 
can determine events among the heavenly bodies. 

The glorious spectacle, the impressive beauty of a 
total eclipse the astronomer rarely enjoys. With ab- 
solute self-control his mind must be fixed on his 
scientific instruments. <A distinguished astronomer, 
who had been in charge of several expeditions, once 
said that he had never seen a total eclipse of the sun, 
“because I have always been too busy in observing 
them.” Another scientist when asked what single 
instrument he would select for observing an eclipse, 
thinking perhaps of how often he had sacrificed per- 
sonal enjoyment for professional interests, replied, 
“a pillow.” 

The next eclipse that is due will be an unusually 
long one, lasting six and a half minutes, on May 18, 
1901, to be seen from Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes. 
Another crosses the Atlantic ocean from Labrador 
to Spain, Fgypt, and Arabia in 1905; two are visible 
in Russia and Persia in 1907 and 1914; two in South 
America in 1912 and 1916. Here in the United 
States we must wait for another total eclipse until 
June 8, 1918. The track will cross from Oregon to 
Florida and totality will last two minutes. In New 
England and the Middle States we must possess our- 
selves in patience until January 24, 1925. But then, 
London is not favored with a total eclipse for nearly 
five hundred years. F 


LOOKING ABOU?.—(XXXVIIL) 
IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


North Carolina has developed educational inter- 
ests which attract the attention of leaders from 
other sections of the country. The state association 
annually calls together -scveral times as many 
teachers as does the state association in any New 
England state, or in any of the Middle states, except 
New York. 

Raleigh public schools have developed an active 
professional sentiment under the lead of Superin- 
tendent Howell, who has been one of the aggressive 
educators of the state for some years. (©. B. Denson 
is another North Carolinian whose devotion to public 
school interests and to the professional spirit of the 
state has done much to develop the famous teachers’ 
summer school, through which the tone of edueation 
has been much improved. 

The state superintendent, Mebane, has won the 
universal respect of the schoolmen by his loyalty 
to their best interests, and it is devoutly to be hoped 
that polities will not interfere with his re-election. 

In Raleigh are seen one of the best and brightest 
phases of the colored question. Shaw University is 
\hirty-five years old, Here is the first building ever 
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erected for the education of colored women, and here 
nearly 500 earnest, self-sacrificing, determined young 
men and women are struggling for an education with 
a purpose that does one good to see. Here I saw for 
the first time colored men acquiring a professional 
education. In law, medicine, pharmacy, and 
theology they are getting genuine professional schol- 
arship and training. The leading judges and law- 
yers, physicians and divines of the city have gotten 
way beyond the days of prejudice, and are entirely 
willing to take their place in the faculty of law 
school, medical school, school of pharmacy, or of 
theology. 

In my, travels through the South I have seen all 
too little of the higher education of this race, and it 
was correspondingly interesting to note at Com- 
mencement season the leading citizens, educators, 
jurists, physicians, and clergymen taking their place 
in the audience with 400 colored students without 
the slightest indication of friction. President 
Charles F. Meserve, a native of Abington, Mass., a 
graduate of Colby University, Waterville, Me., a 
fermer principal in Springfield, Mass., has de- 
veloped the strength of the institution among the 
race for whose ennoblement it was established, and 
has at the same time wonderfully allayed the fric- 
tion of prejudice. I count the day at Shaw Univer- 
sity and the opportunity of making the commence- 
ment address as one of the privileges of the year. 
More and more is it borne in upon me that it matters 
verv little whether or not the Freedmen hold office 
so long as they can be helped to knowledge and pros- 
perity through education. 

New England has done all too much by way of 
exciting speech in the pulpit and on the platform 
and by way of inflammable editorials and essays, but 
she in part atones for these by her fabulous gifts to 
all the better institutions for this race. 

A. E. Winship. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Lord Roberts will be more than ever the idol of 
the British army and people, now that he has 
marched from Bloemfontein to Pretoria with a swift- 
ness and certainty which recall his famous march 
from Kabul to Kandahar, in the war which won him 
his first renown. He has brough the war practically 
to a conclusion, with a minimum of loss, and the pre- 
cision with which the different divisions in his com- 
mand have each done the thing which it was set to 
do, in the time given it to do-it, prove him to be a 
inaster of the science of war. There is not much 
glory at the best in crushing an enemy so vastly in- 
ferior in strength; but Lord Roberts has shown a 
generalship which would be formidable even against 
a foe more evenly matched. 

* * 

Lord Roberts reached the outskirts of Johannes- 
burg on the 29th, but he did not oceupy the city 
proper until the 31st. There was no serious battle, 
though the Boers fought a tenacious rear guard 
action as they left the city, and they seem to have 
taken most of their guns with them, as usual, and 
to have suffered few losses. They are reported to 
have gone toward Lydenburg. This town lies 
among the mountains, about one hundred miles east 
of Pretoria, and within easy reach of the Delagoa 
hav railroad. It is intimated that the Boer com- 
inandoes, which have been obstinately disputing Gen- 
eral Buller’s advance at Laing’s Nek, may also con- 
centrate there; but it seems impossible that there or 
elsewhere there can be any effective opposition made 
to the British army. 

* * * 

The announeement that Lord Roberts had 
formally annexed the Orange Free State to British 
territory under the name of the Orange River 
colony was made simultaneously with a speech by 
Lord Salishury at London, in which he declared that 
“not a shred of the former independence of the re- 
publies shall remain.” Those who have hoped that 
Kngland would show something of magnanimity 
toward the Boers in her hour of triumph will find 
little encouragement either in General Robert’s 
proclamation or in Lord Salisbury’s declaration of 
policy, No disarmamenta, indemnities, or guaran- 
tees, nothing short of the annihijation of the repub- 


lies, will serve England’s purpose. England has the 
power to do what she pleases; but Time often works 
terrific revyenges upon strong nations which abuse 
their power, 
* 
It seems as if congress had exhausted its energies 
in the enactment of the Gold-standard act, and in 
the long and tortuous debate over Porto Rico. It 


occasions.no surprise that such questions as shipping 


subsides, the Isthmian canal, and anti-trust legis- 
lation should be deferred; and the postponement of 
tax reduction is not without excuse, in the existing 
uncertainty as to the size of the surplus, and as to 
the items of the law which should be modified. But 
it is a pity that a measure so necessary as the army 
reorganization bill should be shelved, apparently 
from sheer timidity; and it is a still greater pity that 
the Spooner bill, dealing temporarily with the gov- 
ernment of the Philippines, should not be passed. 
* * * 


The Methodist conference at Chicago and the 
Preshyterian general assembly at St. Louis each put 
over until another meeting one of the burning ques- 
tions under discussion in the denomination. In the 
case of the Methodists, it was the ban placed on cer- 
tain amusements such as card-playing, dancing, and 
theatre-going, which resulted in a nearly even divi- 
sion, and occasioned a postponement of the whole 
subject. The effort was made, and came very near 
sneceeding, to transfer these amusements from the 
rules of discipline to those of advice. In other words, 
faithful Methodists were no longer to be forbidden 
them, but were to be advised against them. The 
effort failed, but the narrowness of the margin is 
significant of the general drift of things. 

* * 


In the Presbyterian general assembly it was 
creed revision which went over to another meeting. 
But the assembly did all that could have been reason- 
ably expected of it by appointing a strong and 
widely representative committee, to consider the 
whole subject and report next year. This commit- 
tee may recommend to the next general assembly any 
overtures which it thinks should be sent down to the 
Preshyteries for final action, or it may recommend 
the appointment of another committee to formulate 
overtures. The fact seems to be that the sentiment 
for revision of the creed is far less general than the 
noise of the discussion would lead one to suppose. 
Only a handful of the Presbyteries memorialized the 
assembly on the subject, and there was no agreement 
on suggestions even among them. 

* * 

The failure of a New York.cotton brokerage firm 
for the enormous sum of thirteen million dollars 
naturally caused a break in cotton and something 
like a panie among cotton brokers. In some respects 
this collapse of cotton speculation recalls the Leiter 
wheat boom, which went to pieces at Chicago two 
years ago. The catise was the same; a persistent at- 
tempt to “bull” prices until a normal advance, un- 
duly stimulated by speculative influences, reacted to 
the disaster of the speculators. In each case, there 
was a moment when the speculators might have 
realized enormous profits, but the moment passed, 
and the collapse followed. The incident conveys a 
general warning that the advance in commodities 
which has lasted so long may be pushed a little too 
far and too fast. . 
* * 

The foreign legations at Pekin, including that of 
the United States, have acted, and apparently none 
too soon in landing marine guards from their war- 
ships to protect themselves and other foreigners 
from the murderous onslaughts of the “Boxers.” 
This society of outlaws has somehow become the 
nucleus of something more closely resembling a 
national movement than anything yet seen in China. 
It is moving with a concert of action, which suggests 
thorough organization. Its answer to the various 
aggressions of western nations is a savage attack 
upon all “foreign devils.” Missionaries, being the 
most widely scattered and the most helpless of 
foreign residents, are the first victims; and their 
converts share their fate. There are fears of a gen- 
eral massacre; and it looks as if the collapse of 
government, which will give Russia her coveted op- 
portunity, were neay at hand, | 


(Continued from page 359.] 


No post mark or ledger page is put against 
sundries. It is to be understood, always, that when 
one account is debtor-to another, the latter has credit 
for the same amount. ‘Thus, when Cash is debtor to 
Bills Receivable, Bills Receivable has credit for Cash. 
One side is always debtor, and the other is always 
creditor. 

In the first case herein, if the trader should buy 
other goods of Brown, the entry would be:— 


Merchandise 
dr. to James Brown. 


for articles described, and the settlement would be 
made by the one owing the debtor balance, paying it 
in cash, or giving a note for it. An unusual case 
might happen, in which the trader sells goods and 
receives in payment his own note which had been 
held hy the buyer. The little couplet shows what 
entry to make. What I receive is debtor made to 
what I give. Bills Payable dr. to Merchandise. 
The balance would be settled in some other way. If 
it be in cash, the entry would be:— 


Sundries 
dr. to Merchandise. 


here described. , 
Bills Payable (for my own note here described). 
Cash (for balance). 
If any discount is allowed for the pre-payment of 
my note, it can best be dealt with by a separate entry. 


Cash 
dr. to Interest. 


for discount on above note. 

Let it be understood that discount and interest 
are similar terms. Interest is used when it is pay- 
able at a future time. Discount is used when the in- 
terest is paid in advance. 

Various methods have been devised in double 
entry to reduce the work necessary to preserve the 
system itself, but none of them are essential to the 
fact of double entry. Some plan, or system, is 
necessary, but no particular one. One much used is 
to provide three, four, or more columns for figures 
on each side, debit and eredit. : Each column is as- 
signed to one oft recurring title. These columns 
are added and totals are posted, instead of many 
separate postings. In the books of one firm, all the 
purchases are entered in one book, and all the sales 
charged are in another book. The totals are posted 
to merchandise .at the end of each month. The 
separate entries are posted to the individual accounts 
daily. In a bank known to the writer any appear- 
ance of double entry is seldom seen, but the double 
entry is there. There is a credit for every debit, and 
a debit for every credit, and that is the whole of 
double entry. It can and does use methods, but it 
is not dependent upon any particular one. It only 
wants some method, and the one that is best in one 
case may not be best in another case. 

Some have thought that double entry is not 

adapted to a retail trade on account of the large 
number of small transactions. If the sales are 
aggregated and totals only are posted, this objection 
disappears. From the foregoing we learn that every 
entry may be made in the journal, or some may be 
made in the cash book, some in the book of sales, 
some in the book of purchases, and there may be 
other variations. Cash sales before mentioned and 
expenses would go to the ledger by way of the cash 
book. 
The question may be asked, What entry shall be 
made for the original capital paid in? The debit 
side would usually be cash. It might be other prop- 
erty when such is turned in, especially in the case of 
two or more previously existing establishments 
heing combined. 'There have been many such com~- 
hinations in the past few years. The best title for 
the eredit side is Capital. The respective owner- 
ships would be kept in another book* © This is al- 
ways the case where the owners exceed a very few 
in number. 

Double entry is a very pliable system of book- 
keeping, capable of accommodating itself te all 
methods, and all cases, insisting only upon one 
cardinal principle, a credit for every debit, a debit 
for every credit, 
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THE RISE OF CARTHAGE. 


The restoration of Carthage to something of its 
ancient glory and splendor was predicted by Pro- 
fessor Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell University in 
a lecture at Haskell museum, University of Chicago, 
recently. Professor Schmidt traced the history of 
the rise of Carthage to one of the most powerful 
cities of the ancient world, and its utter humiliation 
by Rome. He said that the chief cause of its de- 
struction, however, was internal disorders and the 
concentration of power in the hands of the judges. 
He prophesied that the city would regain much of its 
original prestige, owing to the development of north- 
ern Africa by the French. 


NATURA STUDY EXCURSIONS. 


pea 


BY EDWIN C. BROOME, SEYMOUR, CT. 

It has been my pleasure during the present term 
to organize and see the successful operation of a 
series of nature study excursions in all the grades of 


the Seymour schools. 

Every Friday afternoon the pupils of two rooms 
make a visit to the woods and fields and, under the 
direction of the teachers, study at first hand what- 
ever interesting plant, animal, and bird life they 
meet. Some of the grades have made a new depart- 
ure by visiting manufacturing industries as well, and 
by following the process of the manufacture of 
some article. 

These excursions occupy from one to two hours of 
school time, and are regarded as regular recitations. 
All are required to attend, unless they present a 
written excuse, and cases of unruly conduct are re- 
ported to the principal. The pupils of the seventh 
grade each wrote me a letter describing one of their 
nature study excursions and the things of interest 
which they saw. The following is one of the best 
letters :— 

Seymour, Ct., May, 1900. 
Mr. Broome: — 

Dear Sir,—I shall attempt to describe our trip Thurs- 
day. The day was dark and gloomy, but, for all that, we 
had a pleasant time. On the way out the trees were all 
in bloom, and some of them looked beautiful. In the 
woods wild strawberries were in blossom. Going further, 
I came upon wild lily of the valley, or, as it is sometimes 
called, “Solomon Seal.” Ferns we saw everywhere. I 
saw (what is very common in the hot and warm coun- 
tries, but not in New England) a vine growing up the side 
of a straight tree about seventy-five feet tall. In the 
heart of the woods, under cover of leaves, I found winter- 
green, with its berries. (Enclosed is some.) Also poison 
ivy. Near the foot of a tree was the home of a squirrel 
stocked with food. Hearing the loud “caw, caw” of a 
crow, we went toward the sound, when, to our surprise, 
high up in the tree, we saw a nest with two baby crows 
and one egg. Next I nearly fell into a ferret’s hole. 
When going a little ways farther, I saw a woodpecker 
and three chippies. While following a bird, I came upon 
a hole which was very large, and I think a fox’s. Three 
searlet tanagers and two cat birds crossed our path. On 
the way home we saw one squirrel and a field of rye; 
also we visited two mills, which I will describe. 

The first mill was the Beach paper mills. There we 
saw the process of paper making; first, wood (poplar and 
hemlock) is ground into a mass (enclosed is sample). 
Waste clippings and old bank notes are also treated the 
same way as the wood; second, all the wood (paper, etc.) 
is ground into pulp and mixed with hot water; third, this 
pulp goes to rollers (before going to rollers it is slightly 
dried), which press it into a mass; fourth, this mass is 
washed and again goes through rollers; when it comes 
out it looks like cloth; fifth, another set of rollers press 
and dry this transformed pulp; sixth, coloring matter is 
added; seventh, the now finished paper is cut, passes 
through rollers, and at last winds up on a large steel 
spool. (Sample of paper just after being cut is enclosed.) 
The second mill was the electric light plant. It was so 
noisy there that I could not hear what was said. We 
all received a shock. 

As I do not think of anything else, I will close. 

Yours respectfully, 
R. Malcolm Keir. 

The advantage of these excursions is twofold. 
They increase the sympathetic feeling between 
pupils and teacher, and make the boys and girls more 

familiar with the facts which the world of nature 
is willing to teach us for the seeking, and of which 
rainy childzep are woefully ignorant, Incidentally, 


we hope that these visits to the woods and fields will 
inspire the young people with a more humane sym- 
pathy for animal life, will increase their love for 
nature and make them feel that there are:— 

‘ “Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

Both teachers and pupils are very enthusiastic 
over our new departure, and it would do you good 
to meet a party of our bright-eyed pupils returning 
from a visit to the woods, all eager to tell you what 
strange things they have seen. 


FREE LECTURES IN NEW YORK SCHOOLS, 


About twelve years ago one of the great New York 
dailies said, editorially, that if the board of education 
would arrange a course of free lectures for the working 
classes along: practical lines it might prove one of the 
most helpful educational adjuncts possible. Fortunately, 
some one in the board realized the wisdom of the sugges- 
tion and pushed the proposition to a successful issue. In 
due time the matter was brought before the legislature, 
which, on January 9, 1888, passed an act authorizing the 
board of education to institute courses of free lectures in 
the school buildings of New York City, amd at the same 
time appropriated $15,000 to put the experiment into 
operation. The whole matter was then placed in the 
hands of the board’s committee on evening schools, which 
arranged, for the first series, lectures on physiology, 
hygiene, physics, history, and political science. 

There are some 500 lecturers on the staff of the board, 
about fifty lantern operators, and some thirty-five or 
forty local superintendents, besides inspectors and others 
connected with the work, aside from the office force. 
Each lecturer is consulted as to his themes and the man- 
ner in which he proposes to handle them. Operators, 
superintendents, and inspectors are employed individually 
for certain lecture centres at certain times. In making 
up the schedules, arrangements are made with each lec- 
turer concerning date, theme, and place; and when the 
details have been completed, the bulletin for a hall or 
school is printed. Proofs must be read and corrections 
made in the cases of some forty bulletins every two 
months during the lecture season. Then, two or three 
days prior to each lecture, the speaker is reminded of his 
appointment, and asked if everything is in readiness. 
When we consider the number of communications neces- 
sary in arranging for each lecture, and add the letters, 
telegrams, etc., required to keep in touch with all the 
operators, superintendents, opticians, and others, the 
clerical work alone is seen to be enormous. 

The scope of the subject matter covered by the free lec- 
ture system of New York is both interesting and sugges- 
tive. A number of lectures on great Americans have 
been given, to the delight and profit of thousands. 
Washington, Samuel Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton, Jack- 
son, Frederick Douglass, Webster, Lincoln, and Grant 
have been discussed by different men, from various view- 
points. Courses on natural science are offered, including 
lectures on insects as seen under the microscope. Under 
the head of travel are given a score or more of excellent 
Jectures on various parts of the United States; some 
twenty-five are offered on Mexico, Central America, and 
Europe; and a dozen or more deal with Eastern countries 
and the ways of life in the Orient. During the last two 
seasons somewhat of a specialty has been made of lec- 
tures descriptive of our new possessions in the Atlantic 
and in the Pacific, which have proved extremely popular. 
Some forty lectures are given ovgr and over on American 
history, and fifteen or twenty deal with civics and the sci- 
ence of popular government. General history is treated 
under ten or twelve topics. Forty to fifty special lectures 
are devoted to art, literature, and social science, while 
the various phases of municipal government cover about 
ten lectures, most of which are delivered by men of large 
experience along special lines.—S. T. Willis, in the Forum. 


HOW’S THIS? 


Dear Journal:— 

One of the Boston teachers received this last 
week :— 

Miss Smith 

I dont want Mary lerned any mor pisical 
torcher if I want her to jump I can lern her myself 
from 
Mrs. Connor. 


Decide not rashly. The decision made 

Can never be recalled. The gods implore not, 

Plead not, solicit not; they only offer 

Choice and cccasion, which, once being passed, 

Return no more, Dost thou accept the gift? 
~—Masque of Pandora. 
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FOR VARIOUS CLASSES. 


Your arithmetic class, class in civil government, 
in history, etc., all study about money as a medium 
of exchange. The following set of questions, ar- 
ranged by Mary Joslin Smith for the Teachers’ In- 
stitute, are excellent to give the class, perhaps five 
daily, as extras. The list will therefore last a week, 
and be of much benefit to both teacher and pupils:— 
What is money? 

What is the medium of exchange? 
What is the measure of value? 
What is the standard of value? 
What is the value of money? 
What is credit money? 

What is a gold certificate? 

What is a silver certificate? 

. What is a United States note? 
10. What is a treasury note? 


11. What are national bank notes? 

12. What is the gold reserve? 

13. What is meant by legal tender? 

14. What is subsidiary coin? 

15. What is fiat money? 

16. What are the two kinds of bank notes issued 


by a discount bank? 
17. What is meant by the elasticity of money? 
18. What is a clearing house? 
19. What are “gold points”? 


THON. 


“Thon” was proposed in the Critic of August 2, 1884, 
by C. C. Converse of Erie, Pa., and advocated later in let- 
ters from Professor C. E. Norton, Professor March, and 
President Merrill E. Gates, then of Rutgers College, who 
adopted it in his own family. Professor Norton said the 
difficulty in the way of its adoption was largely the fact 
that one man had invented—or constructed—it. He in- 
stanced the long delay in getting the harmless, necessary 
“its” into general use. “Thon” is short for “that one.” 
Of course the word must be adopted in speech before it ‘ 
can be understood if it is written. 

A Utica paper says: “Professor Henry G. Williams now 


_ advocates ‘thon,’ uses it in his ‘Outlines of Psychology,’ 


and makes a strong plea for its adoption. Take, for ex- 
ample, this paragraph: ‘Every student snould acquaint 
himself or herself with some method by which he or she 
can positively correlate the facts of his or her knowledge.’ 
This is certainly awkward. Of course it might be writ- 
ten: ‘All students should acquaint themselves with some 
method by which they can positively correlate the facts 
of their knowledge.’ But this might not be specific 
enough. Professor Williams would write: ‘Every stu- 
dent should acquaint thonself with some method by 
which thon can positively correlate the facts of thons 
knowledge. This has an odd sound, indeed. But, aside 
from the sound, which is odd simply because it is un- 
familiar, the new word vastly improves the sentence 
under consideration. ‘The word ‘thon’ should be added 
to our language. It is demanded. The English language 
is continually being enriched by words springing from 
new conditions, new discoveries, new inventions. Ease 
and precision of statement demand the adoption of some 
such word as this that Professor Williams advocates, 
Where is the American university plucky enough to use 
it?’’—Boston Transcript; 
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MAINE EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


A spring course in physics has been in- 
augurated at Bowdoin College. The work 
will be largely mathematical. 

The annual college meet at Colby oc- 
curred May 26. 

Livermore Falls has voted at a special 
town meeting to erect a high school build- 
ing, at an expense of $15,000. 

A friend of Hebron Academy, whose 
name is withheld for the present, has 
given $5,000, for the purpose of heating 
the new dormitory now nearing comple- 
tion. 

The University of Maine will soon come 
into possession of the most powerful tele- 
scope in the state. 

The departure of Miss Adelaide Finch 
from the Lewiston training school will be 
keenly felt. 


RDER NOW, before the 
busy season commences. 


Samples Free. 


ALL INTO LINE 


FOR THE FALL OPENING OF SCHOOLS! 


With the Most Economically Managed and Progressive School Boards, 


Who are fighting the PROBLEM of sAvING their text-books from Datly 


py AportinG the Wear, Tear, and Destruction 
“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS,” 


and thereby Extend the Life of the Books and Promote Economy and Cleanliness in the Schoolroom. 


Have every book covered with a Fresh, Clean Holden Cover, 


every teacher’s desk supplied with 


-P. O. Box 643. 


Holden’s Quick Repairing Material, 


astonished at the 


and you will be 
Beneficial Results. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CoO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

THE NERVOUS SYSTEM OF THE CHILD—ITS 
GROWTH AND HEALTH IN EDUCATION, By 
Francis Warner, M. D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 233 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Dr. Warner is following out a new trend of child study 
in his book on “The Nervous System of the Child.” It 
is addressed to teachers, although it has an immediate 
interest, also, for parents and members of the medical 
profession. The teacher who is observing and studying 
the child will find here the scientific principles by which 
he can interpret the mental activity that inspires action. 
Movements of the eyes, mouth, muscles, and body indi- 
cate certain states of brain action. Unnatural move- 
ments indicate a state of the brain or the nervous system 
that needs correction. With an exact knowledge on a 
scientific medical basis, the teacher can understand these 
tendencies in the child and correct them. The school has 
such an important influence in developing the child’s fac- 
ulties and a healthy action of his brain that the medical 
and hygienic side of the teacher’s equipment must not 
be neglected. Dr. Warner’s book presents a clear, com- 
prehensive, practical study of the mental and physical 
health of the child, and is full of information and advice 
which every teacher should heed. The responsibility is 
as great in the home, and there, too, the book should have 
a place. 

SHORTEST ROAD TO CAESAR. By E. T. Jeffers. 
Revised Edition. New York: Hinds & Noble. 96 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

“The Shortest Road to Caesar” is a beginner’s Latin 
book, in which the study of grammar is made a prepara- 
tion for reading Caesar. The vocabularies an. the exer- 
cises are taken for the most part from the first part of 
the second book of Caesar. The grammar rules and 
forms are not given here, but in their place we have with 
each lesson references to the standard grammars, Allen 
& Greenough’s, Bennett’s, Gildersleeve’s, and Hark- 
ness’. Only the leading rules of syntax are required. 
This reduces the study to its simplest, most compact 
form. The second book of Caesar’s Gallic War, with 
notes and vocabulary, is included in this small volume, 
and completes the material for the first year’s study of 
Latin. 

A DISCOVERED COUNTRY. By Mary Hall Leonard. 
Cincinnati: The Editor Publishing Company. 167 pp. 
“A Discovered Country” is a story of South Carolina 

since the war, in which loyalty to the state anu to the 

nation are in sharp conflict. The heroine of the story is 

thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the men of 1860 

who seceded for states rights, and she has no love for 

the stars and stripes. The youth, a South Carolinian, 
also, has been educated in the North, and has come to be- 
lieve that the war turned out for the best, and that the 
reunited nation is grander than the individual state. 

This difference threatens to wreck their happiness until 

the girl learns the truer, broader patriotism. it is a par- 

ticularly interesting sketch of Southern character and 

Southern sentiment which the Northerner does not 

readily understand. Miss Leonard somehow gets at the 

heart of the matter. She has a sympathetic and appre- 

— touch, and her sweet, strong story is well worth 

reading. 


OLD NORSE STORIES. By Sarah Powers-Bradish. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany. 240 pp. Price, 45° cents. 

The collection of “Old Norse Stories” is a book that 
makes for culture even in the youngest children. The 
stories of the Norse Eddas have inspired literature, 
music, and art, and to know them is an intellectual pos- 
session. They are not only desirable reading from this 
point of view, but they have the intrinsic charm of fairy 
myths and folklore, in which figure giants, dwarfs, elves, 
and other creatures of the imagination. The author has 
told these stories in a delightful manner, and they should 
become very popular. 

BIRD HOMES. By A. Radelyffe Dugmore. New York: 
Doubleday & McClure Company. 183 pp. Price, $2.00. 
Our small boy has become keenly alive to tne fascina- 

tion of birds this spring through the enthusiasm of his 

School teacher, and doubtless hundreds of cnildren and 

grown people are studying birds with equal interest. To 

them Mr. Dugmore’s book on “Bird Homes” will make a 

direct appeal. It is‘a popular account of the nests, eggs, 

and breeding habits of the land birds of the Eastern 

United States, carefully classified and arranged in excel- 


lent systematic order. The author enters with sympathy 
and understanding into the personality of different birds 
and their home life. The book is illustrated with photo- 
graphs of young birds, eggs, and nests faken from nature 
by the author with remarkable success. Many of them 
are reproduced in colors, and all the pictures are delight- 
ful and valuable. 

A Romance of Old Bermuda. By 
The Macmiuan 


MARY PAGET. 
Minna Caroline Smith. New York: 
Company. 326 pp. Price, $1.50. 
“Mary Paget” is a quaint and leisurely romance that 

affords a pleasant change from the wild, exciting tales 

of the season. It is full of the beauty and freshness of an 
unexplored country. The first settlement of the Ber- 
mudas in 1612 forms the historical background of the 

story. Sweet Mistress Mary has the hardest kind om a 

time getting married. One lover locks her up in a wing 

of an old English castle, and later hides her in a cottage 
off on the lonely moors. She hears that the gentle youth 
to whom she is betrothed has sailed to the Bermudas, so 
she escapes and follows him. Various complications re- 
sult, not the least of which is that for two years there is 
no minister in the Bermudas who can marry them. It is 

a bit of a surprise to find Master Shakespeare in the very 

life figuring in the story, and sending his Ariel song as a 

compliment to the maid. It is reasonable enough, for a 

certain storm and shipwreck in the Bermudas is reported 

to be the inspiration of his “Tempest.” Allin all, itis a 

delicate and charming story. 

THE SPIRIT OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Arthur 
Lachman, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
229 pp. Price, $1.50. 

In “The Spirit of Organic Chemistry” Dr. Lachman of 
the University of Oregon gathers up some of the results 
of recent research in this branch of chemistry, and dis- 
cusses some open questions which investigators are still 
studying. It presents chemistry as a living, growing 
thing, about which the text-books have not said the final 
word. It is the resul€ of an intelligent and wise study of 
chemical journals, and it brings into notice the names of 
men who have recently contributed new knowledge to the 
science. The work is in no way crude or of transitory 
interest, for it is thoughtful and learned. It gets at the 
spirit of the science, the spirit of present active growth. 
To specialists it must be of great interest and value. 


THE HARP OF LIFE. By Elizabeth Godfrey. 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 336 pp. Price, $1.50. 
“The Harp of Life” is a musical novel, being the story 

of how the two ‘Master Harpers,” love and sorrow, 
touched the life-harp of a violinist. The talented musi- 
cian loses his delicacy of feeling through the hardening 
influence of a superficial, soulless wife, but later he gains 
that sympathetic power which makes the greatest violin- 
ist through sorrow and renunciation of a woman who 
better answers the needs of his nature. The havoc in his 
home is wrought by the advanced ideas of woman’s inde- 
pendence and other disagreeable notions that are asso- 
ciated with “the new woman.” It is an interesting study 
of human life and human passions, and the musical 
atmosphere is attractive. ‘ 


New 


ELEMENTARY STUDIES IN CHEMISTRY. By Joseph 
Torrey, Jr. New York: Henry Holt & Co. rcrice, 
1.25. 
the Holts are fortunate in securing for ieir list of 
scientific text-books this work which, in 490 pp., presents 
the complete course of sixty-two lectures by one of the 
most successful of the Harvard instructors. The me.uod 
is that which has given the department of science at Har- 
vard its national reputation, and the working out is so 
careful and exact that any teacher can follow it with ease, 
and any student in a laboratory can master it. 
MONOPOLIES AND TRUSTS. By Richard T. Ely, 
Ph.D., LL.D. 278 pp. 
THE ECONOMICS OF DISTRIBUTION. By John A. 
Hobson. 361 pp. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.25 each 
volume. 
A volume on “Monopolies and Trusts” announces fhe 
beginning of a new “Citizens’ Library of Economics, 


Polities, and Sociology,” edtied by Dr. Richard T. Ely of 
the University of Wisconsin. In separate and distinct 
treatises the library aims to cover the fields of these 
three related sciences, so that, when completed, it will 


resemble an encyclopedic work. We are promised the 
greatest possible accuracy in statistics and statements, 
and no partisan bias. The subjects are of importance to 


every citizen, but the volumes will be maintained on a 
high standard of science, with no sacrifice to popularity. 
It remains to be seen whether the library is not more of 
academic than of general public interest. 

“Monopolies and Trusts” is a careful, lucid, sound pres- 
entation of the facts and theories of this subject as they 
stand to-day. The author goes below the surface to ex- 
plain the underlying causes, and he has made some origi- 
nal contributions to economic theory. In the second 
volume John A. Hobson constructs a theory of distribu- 
tion, and discusses economic problems connected with 
price, rent, labor, capital, and kindred subjects. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, I. AND II. Edited by 
William I. Crane. 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by Elizabeth A: 
Packard. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 16mo. Price, 
25 cents per volume. . . 

The volume of Milton’s “Paradise Lost,’ I. and IL, 
which is required for college entrance examinations in 
1900 in Macmillan’s pocket English classics is an admir- 
able piece cf work. The book is not burdened with defi- 
nitions, references, and explanations which distract the 
student’s thought from the mighty poem. The editor 
evidently believes that the pupil should be allowed to en- 
joy his reading without being bothered with parallel 
passages in Homer and Virgil. He aims to train the 
pupil’s pewer of thinking and investigating by not put- 
ting before him too much “ready-made” explanation. 
The volume is nevertheless supplied with judicious helps 
in the way of biography, suggestive questions, summa- 
ries of arguments, subjects for research and bibliogra- 
phies. An excellent feature is the description of the cos- 
mography of the universe according to Milton, illustrated 
by five charts. 

The edition of “The Lady of the Lake is prepared 
along the same principles, with equally satisfactory re- 
sults. The notes are informing and stimulating, and the 
introduction is sufficient for high school students. 


JOURNALISTIC GERMAN. Edited by August Prehn, 
Ph.D. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 
Book Company. 208 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The choice of the title of “Journalistic German” does 
not seem to us a wholly happy one, but the book itself is 
an excellent and interesting novelty. The editor has 
brought together selections from current German peri- 
odicals of the highest class treating of the doings and 
events of the present. They show the progressive, ener- 
getic, modern German and the world in which he tives, 
Important facts of invention, discovery, commerce, and 
industry are presented. This gives a fresh aspect to the 
reading, and makes the student familiar with the lan- 
guage as it is used to-day. A complete vocabulary is 
provided. 

ORIOLE STORIES FOR BEGINNERS. By'M. A. L. 
Lane. Boston: Ginn & Co. 105 pp. Price, 33 cents. 
“Oriole Stories” is a primary reader about orioles, 

other birds, and children. The vocabulary is small, but 
consists of words in common use. By constant repeti- 
tion they become fixed in the child’s mind. Some of the 
reading lessons are made on the plan of the old story of 
“the house that Jack built,” and this reiteration, with 
one new item each time, is usually popular with children. 
There can be no doubt that the drill in words is thor- 
ough. At the same time, the subject is so bright, lively, 
and interesting that the reading will not become monoto- 
nous to the child. In an appendix twenty-five lessons in 
phonic drill are provided. The illustrations are charm- 
ing, and the book ought to be successful and popular. 

ILLET. Riverside Art Series. By Estelle M. Hurll. 
Benen and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 96 

pp. Price, 40 cents. 

The fifteen pictures, which form the basis of the 
“Millet” volume in the valuable Riverside Art Series, 
represent French peasant life in the various phases 
which that artist painted and sketched. The few pic- 
tures of child life are favorites with children, and the 
others, which show men and women at their humble 
daily tasks, are well known. They will be even better ap- 
preciated after a reading of Miss Hurll’s admirable inter- 
pretation and criticism. She brings out in clearer light 
the meaning and the spirit of a picture, calling attention 
to details and lines of beauty or strength that are un- 
noticed in a casual view. Miss Hurll writes in a simple, 
attractive style, with delicate, artistic feeling and wide 
culture that makes these books inspiring, 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months. 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 19-20: National Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines, Ia. 

June 25-30: American Association Ad- 
vancement of Science, New York City, 
N. Y.; Charles Baskerville, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., secretary. 

June 26-July 2: Ohio School Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Put-in-Bay. 

June 27, 28, 29: Arkansas Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Pine Bluff; D. L. Parsley, Conway, 
Secretary. 

July 2-10: Connecticut Valley Summer 
Institute, Northampton, Mass. 

July 3-4-5-6: Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Williamsport, Pa. 

July 7-11: American Institute of Instruc- 

tion, Halifax, N. S.; Edwin H. White- 
hall, Bridgewater, Mass., secretary. 

July 7-13: National Educational Association, 
Charleston, 8S. C. 

October 19: The seventy-first annual 
meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ 
Association, Peabody, Mass.; W. P. 
Beckwith, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. Hon. W. W. Stetson, state 
superintendent of Maine schools, has ar- 
ranged the dates for the summer schools. 
They will be as follows: Ellsworth, July 
16; Waterville, July 23; Fryeburg, July 
26; Norway, July 30; Lincoln, August 6; 
and Presque Isle, August 13. Each school 
will be in session two weeks. 

FRYEBURG. The following are an- 
nounced as instructors in the several de- 
partments of study in the school of 
methods, which will be held in Fryeburg 
in connection with the Chautauqua as- 
sembly in July and August. Reading will 
be in charge of Miss Sarah T. Gunnison, 
principal of the Wellington training 
school, Cdmbridge, Mass. E. L. Getchell 
of the Allston school, Cambridge, will 
teach geography. The new departments 
of language and literature will be under 
the direction of Mrs. Jennie C. Houghton 
of Lynn, Mass. History, which is also a 
new feature of this year’s school. will be 
under the direction of Miss Mabel Hill of 
the state normal school, Lowell, Mass. 
Music, as in the past two years, will be 


taught by Miss Elizabeth E. Hoar, super- ~ 


visor of music in the public schools of An- 


dover, Mass. The drawing teacher, Miss 
Esther A. Smith of Brooklyn, N. Y., who 
presents the Pratt system, has also given 
instruction in the school since its organi- 
zation. Child study, a new department, 
will be in charge of George H. Archibald 
of Montreal, Can. 

NORWAY. A summer school will be 
held in Norway this year, which will open 
July 30, and continue for two weeks. 

HALLOWELL. One of the buildings of 
the Maine industrial school for girls, and 
known as Erskine hall, in this town was 
burned May 24, causing a loss of $14,000. 
The building was three stories in height, 
the main building being brick, with a 
wooden L on the north side. The build- 
ing was erected fifteen years ago, and was 
the second which had been built upon the 
site. It cost, with furnishings, $14,000. 
It was occupied by thirty-two girls at the 
time of the fire. They will be temporarily 
transferred to the classical school build- 
ing. The industrial school was made a 
state institution by the last legislature, 
and it is understood that the state carries 
no insurance upon these buildings. A 
new structure will be erected at once to 
replace the one burned. 

PRESQUE ISLE. J. E. Roberts has 
been engaged by the school committee to 
continue his services as principal of the 
high school for the coming school year. 
Miss Vickery has also been re-engaged as 
first assistant. Miss Helen Barker, second 
assistant, has decided not to accept the 
position for the coming year, much to the 
regret of the committee and also to the 
publie. 

BUCKFIELD. The Oxford County 
Teachers’ Association met May 18 for a 
two days’ session, the meeting being at- 
tended by State Superintendent W. W. 
Stetson and about seventy-nve teachers. 
Friday’s exercises, held in the Baptist 
church, consisted of an address of wel- 
come in the forenoon, and in the after- 
noon interesting papers by Principal C. 
W. Cary, Rumford Falls. Miss E. B. 
Forbes, Buckfield, Principal J. M. Pike, 
Livermore Falls, and Miss Mertie Maxim, 
Paris, followed in the evening by a lecture 
by Superintendent Stetson. Saturauay 
papers were given by Principal W. EB. Sar- 
gent of Hebron Academy, Miss M. A. Gib- 
son of Bethel, Principal A. M. Roliins, 
Norway, and Miss Olive M. Lyford of 
Lewiston, followed by a business meeting 
in the afternoon. 

LIMERICK. The first annual meeting 
of the Ossipee Valley Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held May 15. There was a good 
attendance, and the session was one of 
great profit and interest. The following 
programme was carried out, with music: 
Address of welcome, F. M. Higgins; 
“Arithmetic,” Miss Sarah Bradley, Lim- 
erick; “Classical Course,’’ Miss Mabel 
Holland, Limerick; Teacher’s Respon- 
sibility,” Mrs. W. H. Sherburne, Ross Cor- 
ner; reading, Miss M. H. Dyer, Limerick; 
address, Hon. W. J. Corthell, Gorham nor- 
mal school; “Language Work,” Miss 
Maude Johnston, Limerick; ‘““What to Do 
with the Little Ones,” Miss Annie F. 
Chadbourne, Maplewood, Miss Blanche 
Fenderson, East Parsonsfield; ‘‘Woeful 
Lack of English,” Principal A. E. Lin- 
scott, West Waterboro; address, Principal 
Richardson, Castine normal school; ques- 
tion box, conducted by Hon. W. J. 
Corthell. At the close of the meeting 
Principal A. E. Linscott of the Waterboro 
high school was elected president for the 
ensuing year; Miss Dunnells of Newfield, 
vice-president; and Miss Edith Strout, 
Limington, secretary and treasurer; the 
same to act as a committee to draw up 
and report at the meeting next year a con- 
stitution and by-laws. 

BRUNSWICK. General Thomas H. 
Hubbard has selected as the committee to 
consider plans for the new college library 
with him President William DeW. Hyde, 
Professor F. C. Robinson, and Professor 
G. T. Little. The foundation of the build- 
ing will probably be laid in September. 

WATERVILLE. ‘The annual reception 
given by the president of Colby College to 
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CROSBY'S COL? and CATARRA CURE. 


A Brain Preservative: A Complete Restorative 


of the Bodily Functions. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is not a medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment 
; and sustenance of the brain and body, Sleeplessness, nervous 
exhaustion, inability to work or study is only Brain Hunger. 
. This vital nutriment will always relieve, and, by its regenera. 

tive power to the blood, restore vitality to the system, and 
give endurance fur mental labor without exhaustion. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder 
from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of 
wheat, formulated by Prof. Percy more than 30 years ago. It 
10 narcotic or injurious drug. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Tne best remedy known for cold in the Prepared 56 W. 25th Street, 
head, sore throat, and influenza. It does not 
contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of only by ° New York City 


any description. By mail, 50 cents, 
Beware of Substitates. 


If not found at druggists, sent by mail, #1.00. 


Sympathy may help 
a wounded heart 
but it won’t heal 
a wounded limb. 


* ‘That fact is so obvious that you won- 
der why any one can offer ‘‘sympathy”’ 
as the chief feature of treatment for the 
delicate diseases of women. Yet women 
are invited to ‘write to a woman who 
can sympathize with woman,” and the 
theme of their correspondence is to 
be the delicate, difficult and dangerous 
diseases which undermine a woman’s 
health and stren It is true that such 
offers are combined with an offer of 
‘medical advice.’? But medical advice 
can only be given by a competent phy- 
sician, and no mention is made in such 
offers of a physician’s or doctor’s advice. 
It is not offered because it cannot 
given. ‘The offer is not being made by 
a qualified. physician. 

The offer of free consultation by letter, 
made to ailing women by Doctor R. V. 
Pierce, has behind it a physician’s abil- 
ity. Dr. Pierce is consulting physician 
of, the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical In- 
stitute, Buffalo, N. Y. Associated with 
Dr. Pierce is a ~ 4 of nearly a score of 
physicians, each nian a specialist. Ina 
practice of over thirty years Dr. Pierce 
and his staff have treated successfully 
more than half a million women, who 
have been cured of debilitating drains, 
inflammations, ulcerations and femiale 
troubles. The age, experience and skill 
of Dr. Pierce give him a supreme ad- 
vantage in his chosen field of diseases of 
women. 

You can write to Dr. Pierce without 
fear and without fee. Every letter is 
read privately and answered confiden- 
tially, the answer being sent in a plain 
envelope, without any printing upon it. 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, sent free on receipt of stamps to 
cover expense of mailing only. Send 21 
one-cent stamps for the edition in paper 
cover, or 31 stamps for cloth bound. Ad- 
dress Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


the senior class occurred May 22 at the 
home of President and Mrs. Butler, Col- 
lege avenue, Besides the senior class, a 
large number of the faculty and town peo- 
ple were present. The rooms were deco- 
rated with potted plants and ferns, while 
from the library issued the strains of 
music furnished by the college mandolin 
and guitar club. 

ORONO. The annual report of the Uni- 
versity of Maine has been received from 
the publishers. It contains a report of 
the board of trustees, report of the presi- 
dent, report of the treasurer, a list of the 
graduates and non-graduates, and the 
catalogues. Part II. contains a report of 
the director of the agricultural experiment 
station. The receipts of the university 
from July 1, 1898, to June 30, 1899, includ- 
ing a cash balance of $6,884.72, were $80,- 
602.660. The net expenses were as follows: 
Current expenses, including salaries and 
maintenance of departments, $43,448.03; 
general expenses, including general re- 
pairs, prizes, and text-books, $12,383.80. 
The total cost of maintaining the univer- 
sity during the year, including bills pay- 
able to the amount of $6,500, and the con- 
struction of the Mount Vernon house, 
$5,510.73, was $67,482.56. There was, con- 
sequently, on June 30, 1899, a cash balance 
of $12,760.04.——-An observatory is being 
built on the campus on the high land, a 
short distance northeast ofthe drill hall, 
to contain the largest telescope in the 
state. This will have an eight-inch objec- 
tive, now being constructed for the uni- 
versity by Alvan Clark & Sons of Cam- 
bridge, Mass.———Professor J. N. Hart was 
invited by Professor T. J. J. See of the 
naval conservatory to accompany the gov- 
ernment party, which observed the solar 
eclipse of the sun on May 28 at Barnes- 
ville, Ga.——Professor Huddilston will 
offer a course in Italian art next year as 
an elective. During the current year he 
has given a course on Greek sculpture, 
which has proved extremely interesting. 


VERMONT. 


MIDDLEBURY. The 100th commence- 
ment of Middlebury College and the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the founding will 
occur July 1-5. 
as follows: Sunday, July 1, baccalaureate 


services, sermon by President Ezra 
Brainerd, LL.D., 64; subject: “Our In- 
debtedness to the Past.” The regular 


choir will be augmented by some thirty or 
forty voices from the student body, and 


will render the “Hallelujah Chorus” from 
Handel's -oratorio, “The Messiah,’ to- 
gether with other appropriate music, 


The rehearsals are conducted by Professor 


The programme will be ~ 


Henckels and Mrs. Miner. Anniversary 
services of the Christian associations of 
the college. The Rev. Samuel W. Board- 
man, D. D., LL.D., ’51, president of Mary- 
ville College, will deliver an address, 
Subject: “The Contribution of the First 
Century of Middlebury College to Chris- 
tian Progress.” Monday, July 2, under- - 
graduate day. Class day exercises of the 
class of 1900 on the college campus. Pre- 
liminary meeting of the Associated 
Alumni in the college chapel. Game af 
baseball on the athletic field, between the 
alumni and the students of the i ay 
Merrill and Parker prize-spéaking in the . 
Congregational church. The competitors 

for the Merrill prize, chosen on the basis 
of work done on the chapel stage, are 
Orvis K. Collins, G. R. Drake, J. R. Duf- 
fieid, R. W. McCuen, F. A. Simmons, and 
Cc. A. Voetsch. The freshman class will 
be represented by E. S. Brigham, E. F. 
Harvey, L. R. Noble, and L. C. Squire. 
Extensive repairs are being made on the 
interior of the Congregational church in 
anticipation of the centennial. Tuesday, 
July 3, commencement day. Annual 
meeting of the Associated Alumni in the 
college chapel. The annual meeting of 
Vermont Beta, Phi Beta Kappa, will be 
held. Dedication of the Starr library. 
The address will be delivered by Professor 
Brainerd Kellogg, LL.D., ’58, dean of the 
Brooklyn Polyteehnic Institute. The 
period following the dedication will be 
available for class reunions. Commence- 
ment concert in the evening. Wednesday, 
July 4, educational day. Educational con- 
ference in the Congregational church. 
The Rev. J. BE. Rankin, D. D., LL.D., of 
Washington, president of Howard Univer- 
sity, will preside. Among those who will 
deliver addresses are President William J. 
Tucker, D. D., LL.D., Dartmouth College, 
President Matthew Buckham, D. D., Uni- 
versity of Vermont, President Franklin 
Carter, Ph.D., Williams College, President 
Charles S. Murkland, Ph.D., ’81, New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. The president’s reception 
will be for the alumni and guests, A 
Roman drama will be acted, under the di- 
rection of Professor M. H. Sanford, who 
recently spent several days at Harvard in 
study and research in connection with the 
Roman drama. In consideration of the 
unusually large amount of work in prep- 
aration for the drama and otner centen- 
n‘al and commencement exercises, the fac- 
ulty have given the senior class an extra 
week in senior vacation, thus closing all 
college work for them June 8. Thursday, 
July 5, centennial day. Hon. John W. 
Stewart, LL.D., °46, will preside. The 
oration will be delivered by Professor 
Walter E. Howard, LL.D., ’71, of Middle- 
bury College; the poem by Professor Ed- 
win H. Higley, A. M., ’68, of Groton, Mass. 
Conferring of degrees. There will be 
brief addresses by invited guests and 
alumni. Promenade concert in the town 
hall, under the management of the class _ 
of 1900. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CAMBRIDGE. The Harvard depart- 
ment of classics has just announced the 
establishment of the Charles Eliot Norton 
fellowship in Greek studies. This fellow- 
ship was established by James Loeb, ’88, 
of New York, in recognition of his friend- 
ship for Professor Norton, and the emi- 
nent services which the latter has ren- 
dered to archaeology. The competition 
for the fellowship is open to members of 
the senior class in the college and graau- 
ate school, and to seniors and graduate 
students in Radcliffe. It has an annual 
income of $600. The award will he made 
by a committee appointed by the depart- 
ment of classics, of which Professor Nor- 
ton is to be a life member. The incum- 
bent must agree to pursue his studies for 
the year at the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies at Athens, and devote him- 
self to Greek history. 

TAUNTON. An exhibit of school draw- 
ing work from the public schools of Taun- 


CATARRII CANNOT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 
ease, and in order to cure it you must take 
internal reraedies, Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, 2nd acts directly on the 
blood and mucou3 surfaces. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medic.ne. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physi- 
cians in this country for years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 
tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing 
eatarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, Q, 

Sold by druggists, price 75 cents. | 

Hall’s Family Pills are the “est 
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ton (C. F. Boyden, superintendent of 
schools, Ora Strange, supervisor of draw- 
ing), is hanging in the exhibition room 
of the Prang Educational Company, 110 
Boylston street, Boston, from May 381 to 
June 16, 

CHARLEMONT. ‘The-spring meeting 
of the Teachers’ Association of Franklin 
county was held May 25, Interesting ad- 
dresses were delivered by Frank A, Hill, 
secretary of the state board of education, 
and by Walter Beckwith, principal of the 
Salem normal school. F. H. Ripley of the 


trict formed by the union of the towns of 
Wareham and Marion. He is at present 
taking a post-graduate course at Colum- 
bia University. He has had several years 
of experience as a teacher. 

NORTHAMPTON. The annual summer 
institute for teachers, under the direction 
of the state board of education, will be 
held in the high and Centre grammar 
school buildings July 2 to 10, inclusive. 
An able corps of lecturers and instructors 
will be secured. Announcements will be 
made later. 


VIEW FROM CITADEL, HALIFAX. 


Longfellow school, Boston, spoke on “‘Art 
in Education and the Relation of Music to 
Art in General.” Miss Louise B. Wallace 
of Mount Holyoke College gave a talk on 
the habits of some of our common birds, 
with imitations of their songs. Stuffed 
birds from the college museum and 
colored plates were used for illustration. 


SHEFFIELD. Herbert J. Jones, who 
has been superintendent of the schools in 


CONNSCTICUT. 


MIDDLETOWN. George H. Ling, in- 
structor of mathematics in Wesleyan, has 


been appointed professor of that science 
in the college in Cincinnati. Professor 
Ling is a graduate of the University of 
Toronto. Hé received the degree of A. M. 
from Columbia University in 1894.—— 
Among the candidates for trustees at 


FOUNTAIN, PUBLIC GARDEN, HALIFAX, 


the towns of New Marlboro, Sheffield, 
Egremont, West Stockbridge, and Rich- 
mond, has resigned his position. The 
committeemen of these various towns 
met, and voted to retain Mr, Jones for 
another year. Upon hearing of their 
action, Mr. Jones presented his resigna- 
tion. 

MARION. John CG. Anthony of Fall 
River has just been unanimously elected 
superintendent of schools of the new dis- 


Wesleyan to be elected the Tuesday of 
commencement week are the Rev. Her- 
bert Welch of this city, President A. W. 
Harris of the Maine State College, the 
Hon. A. S. Rowe of Worcester, Mass., the 
Rev. D. G. Downey of Brooklyn, and 
Judge Reynold for renomination. The 
terms of Judge G. G. Reynold of Brooklyn 
and the Hon. A. L. Smith of Wisconsin 
expire at this time. Mr. Smith declines 
to have his name used, owing to ill health. 


Manual Training. Street, 


Free courses for teachers, fitting for both grammar 
and high school work, at the 

SLOYD TRAINING SCHOOL. 
established by Mrs. quae A. Shaw. Time for each 
course, Oct. 1 to June |. GUSTAF LARSSON, Prin. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY— New York City, 

( The professioral school of Columbia 

Ceachers University for the training of gen- 

Coll eral teachers, supervisors, princi- 

ege. pals, superintendents, and instruc- 

tors in normal schools and colleges. 

Open to both sexes. Fellowships and scholarships 
amounting to $5,750 annually. 

Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean, 


University Extension Summer Meeting, 


August 2—27%. Cambridge, England. 


About 100 lectures will be delivered, dealing with dif- 
ferent aspects of Life and Thought in the 19th Century. 
Tickets Por whole meeting, $10.00; Teachers, $7.50. 
Programme from JOHN NOLEN, 11] South Fifteenth St., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Summer Session: July 2—Aug. 11, 1900. 


Courses will be offered in all leading aca- 
demic studies, in Law and in Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 
? Joun O. REED, 
735 South Twelfth St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS make a Specialty of Works on 


Bookkeeping and 


OF HIGH 


THAT ARE DESIGNED FOR USE IN 
THE ComMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


And in the Upper Grades of Grammar Schools. 


Business Practice 


SCHOOLS, 


New York. 


Full Particulars Cheerfully Sent on Application. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
Rochester, N. Y 


Chicago. 


TO TEACHERS ATTENDING THE NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION, CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


A more delightful trip cannot be had 
than to take a side trip to the mountains 
of Western North Carolina, the “Land of 
the Sky,” on their return from the 
Charleston convention. The route of the 
Southern railway, New York to Charles- 
ton, carries you in close touch with the 
mountain region of North Carolina; in its 
entirety makes one of the choicest sum- 
mer resorts of the world. In area, the 
mountain regions of North Carolina is al- 
most as extensive as that which encom- 
passes the Alps. The peak of the “Land 
of the Sky,”” Mount Mitchell, is by far the 
highest mountain of the East. It rises 
6,711 feet, and is one of forty-three peaks 
which look down on the highest of New 
England summits. Those going to 
Charleston by the Southern railway pass 
through the historic battlefield section of 
Virginia, where Union and Confederate 
blood was spilled, and then through the 
most interesting section of the South. In- 
teresting literature of the trip will be fur- 
nished upon application, 

The round-trip rate to Charleston for 
the occasion of National Educational As- 
sociation is one fare for the round trip 
plus $2 membership fee. ; 
apply to George C. 

els, New England passenger. en 
228 Washington street, — 


The American Society of Religious Edu- 
cation has affected an affiliated relation 
with the National Educational Associa- 
tion, purposing to hold a session each year 
in the same city. Tae first meeting will 
occur July 7, 8, and 9 in ‘the city of 
Charleston, S. C., immediately preceding 
the convention of the N. E. A. ‘I'he pro- 
gramme is being arranged, and will be 


ready for mailing in a few days. ,rer- 
sons desiring copies should address the 
national secretary, Rev. J. E. Gilbert, D. 
D., Washington, D.C. This society has 
for its object to bring together evangelical 
scholars for the consideration of various 
topics, with the view to improve the 
methods of religious instruction in the 
family, the Sunday school, and the college. 
It is believed that the society and the as- 
sociation have many interests in common, 
and that they may be mutually helpful. 
There is room for great improvement in 
the direction proposed, and without doubt 
the secular teachers may be very helpful 
to those who teach the word of God. Be- 
sides, the cause of general education must 
be greatly advanced by this combination 
of effort. 


AN OCEAN OF INK 


1S USED ANNUALLY. MORE OF 


CARTER’S INK 


THAN ANY OTHER. 


IS YOURS CARTER’S? 


Send for free booklet, “Inklings.” 


THE CARTER'S INK CO., - BOSTON. 


CHARLES BICKFORD. 

The Manchester (N. H.) school board, 
by a large majority, elected as superin- 
tendent, to succeed W. E. Buek, C. 
Bickford, the leading grammar master, at 
salary ot $2,300. He was the logical can- 
didate from the start, and had the nomi- 
nation of the special committee. The 
only hesitancy on the part of any was 
from the fact that there were many very 
strong men, experienced in supervision, 
who were available, notably Henry W. 
Foster of Ithaca, N. Y. Mr. Bickford was 
born in Ossipee, N. H., December 20, 1865, 
but has lived in Manchester since he was 
seven years of age. He graduated from 
the high school at eighteen, and from 
Dartmouth College at twenty-two. He 
taught in different places from gradua- 
tion in 1887 to his election as principal of 
the Franklin-street school in 1890. In 
1895 he was transferred to the Ash-street 
school. He has been eminently success- 
ful in educational work, and stands high 
in the social and fraternal life of the city. 


New York: 


Brooklyn: 604 Fulton 8t 
Boston: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia; 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 74 State St. 


Winnepesaukee Summer School 


(ON THE SHORE OF THE LAKE) 


SECOND YEAR & 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS — PsycnoLoGy, PEDAGOGY, and METHODS; for general students in 
Botany, Languages (Ancient and Modern), and Mathematics. - 
LARUY F. GRIFFIN, Director, WE/RS, N. H. 
Pror, CHARLES L. CurtTISs, Mgr. Secondary Department. 


New Work 


University 


Sixth Year .... SUMMER COURSES. . . July 9—August 17 


University Heights combines the advan- 
tages of city and country. 


Forty Courses in Thirteen Departments 


For announcement address 
MARSHALL 8S. BROWN, 
University Heights, New York City. 


THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
ACADEMIC AND PEDAGOGIC 


Summer School for Teachers 


A full corps of 
Instructors and 
excellent facilities 


SIX WEEKS 8exinning Monday, July 2, and Closing Friday, August 10 OPEN TO ALL 


COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER AND THE HEADS OF TEN DEPART- 

MENTS FORMERLY OF THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 

Unequaled attractions for teachers and others who 

wah to combine recreation and summer study. 
DAILY MODEL SCHOOL 

Write for circular of information, addressing the Director 


EMANUEL R. BOYER, 603 Marquette Building, Chicago 


Lincoln Park 
and the shores 
of Lake Michigan 


West Virginia University. 


THE SUMMER QUARTER 
Begins June 2lst and Ends September 1st. 


Courses will be given in almost all subjects. 


In addition to the regular courses, there will be a large 


number of free entertainments and special lectures and courses by eminent specialists from other insti- 


tutions, such as 


Illinois, President MENDEXNHALL of Worcester Pol 


President GUNSAULUS of Armour Institute, 


Presicent DRAPER of the University of 


technic institute, President THWiING of Western 


Reserve University, Professor SCRIPTURE of Yale University, and President BASHFORD of Ohio Wesleyan 


University. 


Teachers will find courses that will exactly meet their wants. Summer Quarter work counts toward 


the same as work in any other quarter. 


a degree 
“fae circular of announcements will be cone ae u 


Expenses are low. 


n application, 
YMOND, President, Morgantown, W. Va, 
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—The subject of high school teachers 
salaries is the main feature of Edward 
Emory Hill’s essay in the June Forum on 
“Teaching in High Schools as a Life Oc- 
cupation for Men.” After postulating the 
truth that we need the very highest 
ability in those set apart to train the 
young, he compares the salaries received 
by teachers with the amounts earned in 
other walks of life, and draws conclusions 
which will be shared, by all thinking 
minds. In this issue President Hall of 
Clark University presents a criticism of 
“College Philosophy,” as now taught in 
the leading educational centres. He urges 
the teaching of philosophic systems in a 
sympathetic rather than a critical way, 
and defines in striking language the true 
basis of all teaching of psychology. Other 
articles which will be widely quoted and 
discussed are Consul-General Ho Yow’s 
vigorous criticism of “The Attitude of the 
United States Towards the Chinese”; “Do 
We Owe Independence to the Filipinos?” 
by the Hon. Charles Denby; Sir Charles 
W. Dilke’s paper on “U. K., U. S., and the 
Ship Canal’; “The Present Position of 
the Irish Question,” by the best man 
qualified to speak, J. E. Redmond, M. P.; 
and the Hon. John Chariton’s paper on 
“American and Canadian Trade Rela- 
tions.” 

—The June number of the North Ameri- 
ean Review furnishes another fine illus- 
tration of the high ideal which its editor 
keeps before him, and of the success 
which attends his efforts to realize it. W. 
J. Bryan opens the number with “The 
Issue in the Presidential Campaign,” in 
which he recounts the great problems 
which the voters of the country must set 
themselves to solve in the coming elec- 
tion, and explafns the grounds on which 
the Democratic party claims their support. 
Edmund Barton, a noted Australian 
statesman, writes of “Australian Federa- 
tion and Its Basis.” Professor J. R. 
Straton discusses the question, “Will Edu- 
eation Solve the Race Problem?” Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin, the founder of the 
modern Olympian games, describes the 
measures which have been taken to insure 
the success of the second series of these 
cosmopolitan competitions, which will be 
held in Paris this summer in connection 
with the exposition. E. Denison Ross, 
professor of Persian in University College, 
London, gives a fascinating and luminous 
account of “Modern Persian Literature,” 
and those who produce it. Other striking 


articles are: “The Charter Needs of Great . 


Cities”; “Cecil Rhodes’ Future”; 
and 


tagonism of England and Russia’; 
“What Has Become of Hell?” 
—tThe identity of a sitter is less often in 
doubt than that of the painter of his pour- 
trait; yet the masterpiece which forms 


known to be by Rembrandt, though no one 
knows who was “The Little Unknown,” 
whom it portrays. What is positively 
known about the subject is that he was 
never a king—that he was not William III. 
of Orange (afterwards William III. of 
England), as some have supposed the boy 
to be. “The House-Boat on the Sands’’ is 
a pilot boat that went ashore on the beach 
at Nantasket in the great storm of No- 
vember 26-27, 1898, in which the steamer 
Portland went to the bottom of the sea. 
The wreck has been fitted up as a house, 
and partly furnished with nautical and 
other relics. “In South Africa’ touches 
incidentally on the Boer-British war, ~ut 
is by no means devoted to that phase of 
the question of South Africa’s condition 
and prospects, its richness in gold, as well 
as in other seeds of strife. ‘“‘A Camera in 
Mid-Air” is by William A. Eddy, the kite- 
flyer. Molly Pitcher, the gunner’s wife, 
is the heroine of a ballad by Laura E. 
Richards. There are fairy stories, and 
other stories more or less true; humorous 
and serious pictures; and, in “Nature and 
Science,” seasonable accounts of the do- 
ings of birds and reptiles, plants and trees. 


—Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s paper addressed 
to college girls, in the June Ladies’ Home 
Journal, should have the widest possible 
reading. It is the viewpoint of a scholar 
and physician on “When the College Js 
Hurtful to a Girl.” The social, domestic, 
and business life of Hetty Green is strongly 
pictured in “The Richest Woman in 
America,” and “The Passion Play This 
Year” tells of the performances and of the 
players who take the chief roles in the 
zreat religious drama given every ten 
years at Oberammergau. Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s “Just-So” story, telling how the 
kangaroo came by his long hind legs, is 
extremely funny. There are several not- 
able pictorial features: A page drawing, 
“The Auction at the Farm,” by A. B. 
Frost; a.group of photographs showing 
“Sol Smith Russell in his Summer Home”; 
and the third installment of “Through 
Picturesque America.” The correct 
thing in women’s wear, articles on cook- 
ing, and other themes pertaining to the 
home are included in the practical fea- 
tures of the June Journal. Fniladelphia: 
The Curtis Publishing Company. One 
dollar a year. 


—The June Woman’s Home Companion 
contains a number of good stories, with 
serials by Mrs. Burton Harrison and Hes- 
ter Caldwell Oakley Ward, together with 


plenty of heusehold hints and articles on 
a wide variety of social and domestic 
topics. Ernest Van Dyck, the celebrated 
opera tenor, contributes the leading arti- 
ele, detailing the principal events of his 
eareer. The wife of the famous magician, 
Herrmann, reveals a number of interest- 
ing tricks that may be successfully em- 
ployed in parlor entertainments, and John 
Kendrick Bangs, the wit of the magazine 
world, in the final chapter of “The Idiot 


The Eagle Vertical Pens 


Have been conceded to be the best made, and 
are used more extensively than all others. 


Firm or Unshaded Writing 
No. 1, Medium Point 

No. 2, Medium Fine Point 
No. 4, Extra Fine Point 


Flexible Writing 


No. 5, Fine Medium Point 
No. 5, Extra Fine Point 


FOR 
Semi-Flexible Writing 


No. 7, Fine Point 
No. 8, Extra Fine Point 


FOR SHADING or GENERAL WRITING 


Nos. 170 and 570 for Primary, and the Nos. 120, 400, 410, 460, 470, 480, 560, 
for advanced or higher grades. 


WE ALSO 


MANUFACTURE 


Over 1,000 Styles of Pencils, Colored Pencils, Penholders, and Rubber Erasers. 


Before placing orders, send for Samples and Prices. 
You will find it greatly to your advantage. . . . 


Fagle Pencil Company 


Works : 
793 to 725 East 13th St, 


NEW YORK 


Office and Salesroom 
377 & 379 Broadway 


at Home’ papers, starts his idiot travel- 
ing to save him from becoming a poor mil- 
lionaire. Every one of the forty-four 
pages teems with practical ideas that will 
appeal to the women of the country as-a 
family magazine in every sense of the 
word. Springfield, O.: Crowell & Kirk- 
patrick Company. $1.00 a year. 


—Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for 
June opens with an illustrated article of 
extraordinary and unique interest, entitled 
“The President’s War,’ by a _ veteran 
journalist-diplomat, DeB. Randolph Keim, 
President McKinley is here shown “at the 
helm,” as commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy of the United States, in the 
late war with Spain; and a detailed de- 
scription of the marvelous * War Room” in 
the White House, with specially author- 
ized photographs, is for the first time given 
to the public. 


—The Catholic World Magazine makes 


its June number an educational number, 


in view of the interest awakened in edu- 
eational matters at the commencement 
season. 


DR, MARVIN’S SYLLABUS. 


Walter T. Marvin, Ph.D., assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy in Columbia Univer- 
sity, has published, through the Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, a syllabus, “‘An 
Introduction to Philosophy.” It forms 
Nos. 3 and 4 of Vol. III. of the “Columbia 
University Contributions to Philosophy, 
Psychology, and Education,’ and repre- 
sents that kind of work being done under 


the direction of Dr. Russel] in the Teach- - 


ers’ College connected with the university. 
Although intended primarily for the use 
of his own students in the university, it 
is decidedly helpful to all beginners in 
philosophy. 


Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headauarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Specialdiscount for Schools and Classes. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 


BOSTON, 


ghs,Colds 


Cou 


Brown’s 
Famous Pictures. 


Authors and their Homes, Famous 
Paintings, Easter Pictures, &c, 


200 ON LIFE OF OBRIST. 
150 MADONNAS. 


ONE CENT EACH, 120 for $1. 
Size5\4x8, 1,500 Subjects. 


Our Pictures are very much 
superior toany others. Com- 
ogee will prove this. Send 
¢. in stamps for four samp'e 
ictures and 24-paye cata- 
ogue,iliustrated with thirty 
(30) pictures. 


& CO., Peverly, Mass. 


G. P. BROWN 


[Planetary Pencil Pointer 


Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
st ; Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 
Made only by A. B. DICK COFMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 


YOUR WACATION: 
Where will you spend it? Why not join a Select 
Party of cultured a and go to the beautiful 
and romantic Land of Evangeline — 


NOVA SCOTIA? 
Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s famous 
poem. We shall conduct two parties this season, 
one in July and one in August—our seventh season. 
If you are thinking of going, to Nova Scotia, write 
tous. Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address 
ASSOCIATE EpiIToR OF “ EDUCATION,” 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


pur ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Special 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in publie school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement ot art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BoyYpEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass; 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W P. BEOKWITR. 


QTMTE NORMAL SCHOOL, WrsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPTN. Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FircHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Q Twowpan w Prineinal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Goon LEOTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Addres- TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 


Charleston, S. 


A 


can be Reached from 
the East only 


3 Somerset Street. Boston, 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


VIA WASHINGTON AND RICHMOND, : 
In Through Trains and Through Pullman Cars Without Change. 


Ask your Ticket Agent, or write to any of the undersigned, for information as to rates, etc. 
account of meeting of ’ 


National Educational Association, July 7-13, 1900. 
H. P. CLARK, General Eastern Agent, 229 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
JONAH H WHITE, Eastern Passenger Agent, 229 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
J. H. JOHNSON, New England Agent, 300 Washington St., 30ston, Mass. 
A.D. JOHNSON, Soliciting Agent, 300 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
SAMUEL MULLIN, JR., Agent, 31 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A.C, 


KENLY, Agent, 107 East German St., Baltimore, Md. 


A. L. REED, District Passenger Agent, 601 Penna. Ave., Washington, D. C, 


T. M. EMERSON, Traffic Manager, 
H.M. EMERSON, General Passenger Agent, 


} Wilmington, N.C. 


Private School 


At a Great Sacrifice. 


An unusual opportunity to purchase, on easy terms, a school 
of forty or fifty pupils in a leading Massachusetts city. 
Address immediately 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


8 Somerset St., Boston, 
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Some: New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
How to Know the Wild Dana. 2.00 
How to Know the Parsons. “ “ 1.59 
Politics and Administration..............0...000eees Goodnow. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1,50 
History of Modern Education...................e005- Williams. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 1.50 
The Inductive Course in_ English (Book 1.) Dunton & Kelley. Thompson, Brown, & Co., Boston, —— 
Bird Studies with a Camera.............seecceeeseece Chapman. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1.75 
History of the People of the U.8. (Vol. V.).......... McMaster. “ 2.50 
German Composition... Bernhardt. Ginn & Co., Boston. -90 
Government on Human Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
The Book of Golf and Golfers. .......... Hutchinson. 3.00 
The Integrity of Christian Science.................. Whitney. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston. 1.00 
Constitutional History and Gov't. of the U. S....... Landon. #9 3.00 
ct Grosvenor, [Ed.} T, Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y, 1.00 


WILLIAM EH. BUCK. 


MEMORIAL SCHOOL EXERCISES. 
Boston schools celebrate Memorial Day William E. Buck, who will retire from 
on the twenty-ninth of May, as do the the superintendency of Manchester, N. i, 
schools of the country as a whole, and the last of June, after twenty-three years 
each year the services are more varied of service, was born in Hamstead, N. H.,, 


and impressive. .This year the Franklin in 1838. He attended the Chester, Atkin- 
school service was by far the most inter- | 802, and Phillips Exeter Academies. At 
esting and significant. ‘The day was | the age of twenty-one he began teaching a 
made the occasion of paying a tribute of | Tural school forty miles from Chicago, and 


respect to the memory of the late princi- | in 1869 took a grammar school in Man- 
pal, Granville B. Putnam, the chief ad- | chester. In eight years he was twice pro- 
dresses being by O. W. Dimmick of the | moted to better principalships and elected 
Wells school and Hon. Frank A. Hilt of | superintendent to the city, succeeding 
the state board of education. The editor | Joseph G. Edgerley, now of Fitchburg, 
of the Journal of Education was the, and one of the ablest men in this work in 
speaker at the Boston normal school and | New England. His teaching in Man- 
at the Lyman school. e Eliot school | chester had been under Mr. Edgerley’s 
had unusually interesting exercises, the | supervision, and he followed very closely 
leading feature of which was the “conti- | the spirit and method which have made 
nental congress,” which never fails to be | the latter so successful in Fitchburg, as 


interesting and inspiring. well as in Manchester. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY EX- MISCELLANY. 
TENSION SUMMER MEETING, M Wins! Soothi s hes 
: rs. nslow’s “ ng Syrup” 

AUGUST, 1900 er used over fifty years by mothers for 

The tenth summer meeting will be held | their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 

at Cambridge (Eng.) from August 2 to! gums allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
August 27, Among those who have prom- | regulates the’ bowels, and is the best 
ised to take part are Professor A. V. | remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
Dicey, Graham Wallas, Rev. T. J. Law- causes, and 4 
_| sale by drug n every part o e 
rence, H. J. world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 


ht (St. Andrews), Sir Joshua Fitch, 
ae we Kimmins, 4 E. Sadler, E. L. S. Uncle Reuben had just returned from 
Horsburgh, J. A. R. Marriott, Rev. W.| his holiday in New York, and his mind 
Hudson Shaw, and many others. Tickets | WaS8 a confusion of cinematographs, self- 
for the whole meeting, $10. Teacners, | Playing pianos, automobiles, phonographs, 
$7.50. etc. When he was asked which had im- 
The general subject of the lectures | Pressed him, he solemnly replied: — ; 
throughout the meeting will be “Life and By gosh, the horseless piano beats ’em 


Thought in England in the Nineteenth | 2ll.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


A 0 ALL on a teachers’ agency is in many ways better than correspondence. What is wanted can be 
explained more fully, and concessions are sometimes made from the o nal requirements to 
secure candidates of strong personality. For many years the schools of East Orange, N.J., have been noted for 
the teachers they have secured through the superintendent, whose habit it is to spend much time in visiting the 
schools of now unable to pay as large salaries as Kast Orange, and by seeing teachers actually at work select 
those be’t fitted for the vacant places in his schools. Among the places vacant in 1900 was that of principal of 
the high school. Mr. Davey was on a tour of TH T several men he was to meet. But when he called 
inspection, and had upon his list the names of on us we said: “Unquestionably the best man in 
this state for the place is Principal Evans of the Elmira high school.” He had not heard of him, but was in- 
terested in what we said, and asked to have him make application. On May 31 Mr. Davey wrote us, saying: 
“You will be pleased to know that Mr. Evans- was yesterday unanimously elected rincipal of our 
high school at a salary of $2,500. We had more than 100 applications. Of these I visited many, but 
invited only three to be present at the meeting of the board yesterday. Mr. Evans re- P AID 
ceived all the votes on the first ballot. Please accept my thanks for your assistance.” His call ° 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN Cc. W. BARDERN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


. Established in 1884. Positions filed, 4,900. Seeks 
Eastern Branch : teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than 


494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. | those without positions. : 


STABLISHED 14 YEARS. est and best — 
The Albert known Agency in the West. Vacancies for Central 
be h # September in Colleges, Normal Schools, Acade- Music 
eacners es, High Schools, Public Schools, etc. Prompt Hall, 


service guaranteed, Manual of 80 pages free, 


Agency. Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : = TEACHERS’ AGENCY “tna Famfiies 


and FOREICWN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Sasore, and Governesses, for 


t of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. on or 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Lastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 


E I A LIS ~ with good general education wanted for department work in High — 
Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 

States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions fag bee $60 to $70 ‘per month, if 

they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Educators Exchange 


HOME TEACHERS AGENCIES Our terms please. 


Write for Manual. ~ 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Established 1893. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor, 
CHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U.S. Est, 1865. 
S 3 E. 14th St, N. Y. Jouw c. Managers. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT 0. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 
4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. ave., Washington. 
W 414 Gen Minn 
378 Ave., Chicago. King es 414 Bide. eapolis. 


25 Toronto. 
420 Parrott blag, den Francisco. 


THE BRIDGE 


Century,” and there will be six main sub- 


divisions: (1) National Development; (2) 

Studies in Literature; (3) Scientific Prog- 
grammes can be had gratis from John 
Nolen, 111 South Fifteenth street, rhila- Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW FORK. 
de'phia. Full programmes, tickets, and 

all information from R. D. Roberts, M. A., 

Syndicate buildings, Cambridge. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency|Kellogg’s Bureau 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists. 
and other teeghens 00 colleges, schools, and families. Established in 1889, 
Advises parents about schools. Has filled hundreds of places. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wantes. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


and should 
Teachers with H. N. RoBERTSON, Prop. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Equitable Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacan- 
States, Operates in every State, Faithful The EACH ERS’ EX A NGE 
nde 
— — of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Teachers Wanted Recommends superior Teachers. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


1 OPERATES IN EVERY STATE. 
Peansyivania Successful teachers seeking positions or Allentown, 
Penna. 


promotion are wanted immediately 
Bureau for fall vacancies. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ee of increasing business has taken new, commodious, and elegant Offices on 
Shapel St., opposite Fotel Ten Eyck. Please note the change of address - 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 
Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and with 
School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Drexel Institute — Philadelphia. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


Ts pressing need in connection with the new and rapid growth of commercial edu- 
cation in the public schools. and academies of this country is thoroughly trained 
teachars. To meet this demand, a course of instruction in the commercial branches has 
been organized in the DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE, DREXEL INSTITUTE. 

The Course includes Commercial Geography, History of Commerce, Commercial Law, 
Banking and Finance, and the English and Spanish: Languages, in addition to the prac- 
tical subjects of Bookkeeping, Accounting, and Industrial and Commercial Arithmetic, 
essential to a complete commercial education. 

Applicants must have at least two years’ experience in general teaching, or have been 
graduated from a normal school of approved standing. 

The Course can be completed in one year. Circulars can be had on application to the 


Registrar of the Institute. 
JamEs MACALISTER, L1,.D., President, 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Over 3,100 positions filled. 


EpWARD FICKETT, Manager, | 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. | 


The Central Teachers’ Agency ou: 


E place teachers in every State in the Union. Our permanent clientage is large, giving us many di- 
W rect calls for teachers. We need first-class teachers for all grades of Public School work, for Colleges 
and Private Schools; also teachers of Music, Elocution, Art. Write us,,and we will tell Bas. honestly 
what we can do for you. Reference Book free. ADAMS & COMPHER, Managers. 


i i 1 teachers 
Winsh Ip We have unequaled facilities for placing 


Teac hers’ in every part of the country. 
_3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agenicy. 


F. JARVIS, 


AKRON, OHIO. 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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“The New Geography.” 


Price, $1.00. 


Cloth. 152 Pages. 


Large Quarto. 
PROFUSELY JLLUSTRATED. 


SOME ESPECIAL AND ESSENTIAL FEATURES 


The author is the well-known educator, Dr. Horace S. TARBELL, 
Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. I. He has been aided by 
skilled geography specialists. 

The text, maps, and illustrations are new, and prepared especially 
for this work. 

In this book the earth is treated as the home of man. 

Hence the author has made prominent the commercial, economic, his- 
torical, and political features, with the physical development of the earth 
as the necessary background. 


Wholly 


Tarbell’s Complete Geography ("New 


WITH 


- Tarbell’s Introductory Geography 


(REVISED TO DATE) 
Forms a full course for Graded Schools ; 


The Complete Geography (Alone) 


A full course for Ungraded Schools. 


TARBELL’s GEOGRAPHIES are easy to teach and easy to study. 
_ No “Teacher’s Manual” is required — “to teach the teachers how to 
teach” Tarbell’s Geographies. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. Address 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


A NEW SERIES OF LANGUAGE BOOKS 


THE MOTHER TONGUE 


AND Sarah Louise Arnold 


George Lyman Kittredge 


Professor of English in Harvard University 


Book I.: Lessons in Speaking, Reading, and Writing 


English 
Cloth. 320 pages. 


Book Il.: An Elementary English Grammar 


For introduction, 60 cents. 


Cloth. 331 pages. 


This series of language books for grammar schoois is unique in 
treatment and plan. The books are based upon the children’s in- 
terests, and are a decided departure from the formal presentation of 
other books. The plan is ewmulative and natural, and at the same. 
time definite and scholarly. These are books that will interest you! 
May we send you full information ? 


Illustrated. For introduction, 45 cents. 


Supervisor of Schools, Boston 


NEW BOOKS TO KNOW MORE ABOUT 


Cyr’s Fifth Reader 


Eddy’s Friends and Helpers 
Long’s Ways of Wood Folk 


Lane’s Oriole Stories 
The Finch First Reader 


Frye’s Elements of Geography 


The Second Year Latin Book 
Wentworth’s New School Algebra 
Wentworth’s Geometry, Revised 


Myers’ Rome: Its Rise and Fall 
(Nearly Ready) 


Cairns’ Introduction to Rhetoric 
Davis’ Physical Geography 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


COLUMBUS 
LONDON 


ATLANTA 
DALLAS 


The New Prang 


Water Colors. 


Set No. 1, Three Colors: 
RED : BLUE : YELLOW. 


The colors mix easily, flow readily, and are 
brilliant and true. 


Very Desirable for Spring Nature Work. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


New YORK. 


Boston. CHICAGO. 


BRADLEY 
WATER COLORS. 


We make Water Colors in great variety, and we ask you to try them. The Standard Colors are 
made in imitation of the Spectrum Standards, to complete our system of Color Instruction. 
Standard Water Colors, dry, per box.......-. 25 ets. | Standard Mixing Palette, per dozen ......... 60 cts. 
Standard Water Colors, semi-moist, per box, 35 cts. postage, 25 cts. 
Standard Water Colors, moist, per tube. .... 10 cts. 

Water Colors, four large cakes in a box — 
Red, Yellow, Bine, and Gray — per box ..20 ets. semi- moist colors, with a good brush 
Water Cups, per dozen ...60 ets.; postage, 13 ets. | with handle, each...... 15 cts.; postage, 3 cts. 


THDESGARTEN REVIEW reduced to COURSE for Vacation Kinder- 
$1.00 a year, and better than ever. | gartens, By JENNY B. MERRILL. 25 ets. 


palette with its seven pans filled with 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, ATLANTA. SAN FRANCISCO. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c, 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washiugton School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
the usual price. 4 Minerais in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
Bra ~ for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
>. pages. Send for circulars. 
612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D, C. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 

Has a thorough and pane meme course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural dering, and the princi of th 0800 Scien 
practical work in every Chartered oy the State. Expression, and 

Spring Term opens March?. - Address for Illustrated Catal 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest. 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


French, 8 Sample Lessons 
Prize List of Cortina Text-Books, Catalogue of Cortina Library, Circular, and all particulars sent on application. 


CORTINA’S LANGUAGES 


Awarded First Prize, Columbia Exposition, Chi- 
cago, 1893. for self-study and use in schools. 

Spanish in 20 Lessons, cloth..... $1.50 
French in 20 Lessons, cloth...... 1.50 


- 80 


Learn by our original and 
By Phonograph. interested system, and 


have perfect instruction and amusement combined. 
10 Records, any language .........$10.00 
20 Records, any language .......-. 20.00 


f “GRTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES,... 44 W. 34th Street, New York. 


Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washin 


Write for Catalogue, 


Price-List, 


Information. 


43-47 Fast 10th St., 


OiMPANY New York 


gton Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Entirely a master. 


** PITMAN’S PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAM- 


MAR, AND CONVERSATION .”’ 


The latest and most successful method; gives imitated 
pronunciation, and copious vocabularies. 

** No better text-book.”"— Ave Maria (Notre Dame, Ind.). 
“A very excellent treatise.”— Popular Educator. 

“Is all that is claimed for it.”— Amer. Sch. Bd. Journal. 
Pr. 107. PAPER BOARDS. 400,; CLOTH, 500. ; PUSTPAID. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 UNION 8Q., N.Y. 
Publishers of the “* Complete Phonographic Instructor.” 


A New Quarterly. 


OF INTEREST TO 


Teachers, Mothers, Ministers, and Physicians. 


Published by 


ism, and Clairvoyance, is now on sale. 
vage book, well illustrated. 
cents; paper, 25 cents. 


Subseription Price,---+ $1.00 per Year. 
WILLIAM A. BARNES, 


505 Massachusetts Ave., cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HE Revised Edition of my latest book, entitled 


Psychology, Hypnotism, Personal Magnet- 


It is a 100 


Price, postpaid, cloth, 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
“Journal of Education” will secure a 
year's subscription free, 

N. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Have you an 


youtsy 


a& government posi- 


ust how to apply 
livelihood Psi 
positions from 
which you can choose,and what to do 
to insure your getting on the list after 

you have applied ft 

The Government of the United States 
is the best of Fair compen- 
sation, regularity of payment, reason- 
ably sure tenure, tasks not too difficult, 
and hours not too long, offer strong at- 
tractions to young persons of both sexes 
who have nosettledincome, Many enter 
Government employ, spend their spare 
hours in studying law or medicine, or 
finance, and save enough from their 
salaries to start in a professional or 
business career. 

We have just published a book from 
which any candidate may learn just what 
is necessary and what unnecessary in 
brushing up his studies for an examina- 


tion; and what hischancesare, all things 
considered, for making his way into the 


which any candidate would require to 
provare for any competitive office under 

he Government, and inetudes a 
Weeks’ Course of Study,” in the form of 
questions actually asked at recent ex- 
aminations, with the correct answers to 
them. Besides the technical require- 
ments, it also covers all the elementary 
branches, like arithmetic, spelling, pen- 
manship, geography, letter writing, civil 
government, etc., etc. ,s0 that one who 
masters this course of study would not 
only pass well an examination for a gov- 
ernment position, but would be sure of 
preferment over other applicants for a 
clerkship in a business house. 


CLOTH—§2.00 Postpaid—560 paces 
‘Another book free (Quick at Figures)if 
you mention this paper when ordering. 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City 


Any Subscriber 
of the JourNaL oF Epvucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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ihe for a Civil Service Examination; 
7 With Reeent Questions and An- 
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